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THE GOOD SERVANT. 
For the Albion. 


Whence the shimmer? what the scream? 
’Tis the iron horse that yomits steam: 

His fiery breath illumes the skies, 

When on his errand forth he flies ; 

But now his lungs wi h shrillest din 

Ouly announce his coming in. 

He comes, and, as in duty bound, 

Thus spreads the news to all around— 
Unwearied, with unbated strength, 

He stacs in his career at length ; 

For though the race was swift and strong, 
And though the road was hard and long, 
No more exhaustion duth he show 

Than when he started, hours ago. 


Men strung by hundreds at his back 
Are easy as a pedlar’s pack ; 

And what he takes of lumber more 
Would make a thousand pedlars sore ! 
Distance—a trifle ’tis to him; 
Weight—'tis but like a passing whim : 
He rates alike or stride or drag, 

Nor ever lets his spirit flag— 

An image of that curious schism 
Called “* Progress by Antagonism.” 


How pleasant are his ups and downs 
Amongst the villages and towns! 
Sometimes gliding thruugh a vale 
Hallowed long by many a tale 

Of deeds heroic, earnest strife 

In the battle-field of life; 

Sometimes over miles of mead 
Where countless cattle quiet feed ; 
And whilst ’tis his delight to run, 
’Tis theirs to bask them in the sun. 


What shall I call thee, nuble creature, 
This our age’s mightiest feature ? 

What shall I dab thee ? slave, or masté? 
Say, rather, servant—stronger, faster 
Than best of steeds that ever ran 

Guided by the band of man. 

Ail obedient thy will 

To his science or his skill, 

Man’s last help-meet for his weal, 
Genias art thou, robed in steel! 





THE DEER STEALER. 


A Southron Ballad tn the Scottish dialect, the scene laid amidst 
the Moors of North Devon. 


Oh, I wadna be a yeoman, mither, to follow my father’s trade, 

Tu bow my back in miry fallows over plough, and hoe, and spade: 
Stinting wife, and bairns, and kye, to fat some courtier lord— 

Let them die o’ rent wha like, mither, and I'll die by sword. 


Nor I wadna be a clerk, mither, to bide aye ben, 

Scrabbling aye on sheets o’ parchment with a weary, weary pen, 
Looking through the lang stane windows at a narrow strip o’ sky, 
Like a laverock in a withy cage, until I pine away and die. 


Nor I wadna be the merchant, mither, in his langfurred gown, 
Trailing strings o’ footsore horses through the noisy, dusty town ; 
Louting low to knights and ladies, fumbling o’er his wares, 
Telling lies, and scraping siller, heaping cares on cares. 


Nor I wadna be a soldier, mither, to dice wi’ ruffian bands, 

Piuing weary months io castles, looking over wasted lands, 
Smoking byres, and shrieking women, and the grewsome sights o’ war, 
There’s blood on my hand eneugh, mither—it’s ill tomake it mair. 


If T had married a wife, mither, I might ha’ been douce and still, 
And sat at hame by the ingle-side to crack and laugh my fill, 

Sat at hame wi’ the woman I looed, and bairuies at my knee— 
But death is bauld, and age is cauld, and luve’s no for me. 


For when first I stirred in your side, mither, you ken fall well 
How you lay all night up among the deer on the open fell ; 
And so it was that [ got the heart to wander far and near, 
Caring neither for land nor lassie, but the bonny dun deer. 


Yet Tam nota lozel and idle, mither, nora thief that steals; 
I do but hunt God’s cattle, upon God's ain hills; 

For no man buys and sells the deer, and the fells are free 
To a knight that carries hawk and spurs, and a hind like me. 


So I'm affand awa’ to muirs, mither, to hunt the deer, 

uging far fra’ frowning faces, and the douce folk here ; 
Crawling up through burn and braken, louping madly down the screes 
Speering out fra’ craig and headland, drinking up the simmer breeze, 


Oh, the wafts o’ heather honey, and the music o’ the brae, 

As I watch the great harts feeding, nearer, nearer a’ the day ! 

Ob, to hark the eagle screaming, sweeping, ringing round the sky !— 
Thats a bonnier life than stumbling owre the muck to hog and kye! 


And when Iam taen and hangit, mither, a brittlin 


o’ my deer, 
Pa Ut ao leave your bairn to the corbie craws to amet pre ? 
ut ye’ll send up my twadouce brethren, and ye'llsteal me fra’ the tree, 


brown, brown muirs, where | aye loved to be. 


Ye'll bary me ’twixt the brae and the burn, ; 

Where I may hear the heathcock craw nd Fa ae ; 
And if my ghaist can walk, mither, I'll sit glowering at the sk 4 
The live-ioug night on the black hill-sides where the dun deer bie 


CLEOMENES THE GREEK. 


BY DINAH MARIAH MULOCH. 


Evening was darkening over the city which may well be called “ eter- 
nal,” the city which bas been mother, mistress, or tyrant of Europe, 
from the day when the blood of its twin founder was poured out upon 
the walls he had despised, through ages of kingdoms, commonwealths, 
empires, hierarchies, down to our own days, when a wronged and in- 
sulted nun claims protection within its walls from northern tyranny, and 
the heart of the departed leader of a nation is brought as a sacred relic 
to its shrine.* Rome it is—-the same Rome, the mether of the world— 
but oh! how changed! 

The date of our story is neither in the ancient days of republican 
glory, nor in the modern times of papal dignity. We must speak of the 
city of Seven Hills as she was in the waning days of her splendour, 
when the Augustan age had passed away, and had left her like a woman 
whose magnificent beauty is fading fast, and who seeks by meretricious 
adornments to hide that evident decay, lest men should see that her 
glory and loveliness are fleeting together. Yet amidst all the internal 
wreck which had been caused by centuries of dissension between rapa- 
«ious senates, savage generals, and tyrannical or licentious emperors, the 
eternal city still looked most beautiful. The politic sway of Dioclesian 
had restored outward tranquillity, and, save the persecuted Christians, all 
‘the subject citizens of Rome enjoyed prosperity. We must carry our 
‘readers to the inner court of a Roman dwelling, such as the resurrection 
bof the lava-buried cities have lately exposed to curious modern eyes. It 
was open to the clear evening sky, towards which the fountain in its cen- 
tre rose to a height of many teet, giving forth a constant and thrilling 
melody of waters. On three sides of the court extended the domestic 
apartments, the fourth was bounded by a flight of marble steps, which 
led in'o a garden, from whence came sweet perfumes of many southern 
flowers, where the orange shone like gold amidst its leaves, and the olives 
were laden with rich fruit. Birds sang in the trees unti! one by one they 
ceased, aud the nightingale was left alone to mingle her strains with the 
continual murmuring of the fountain. 

When the dusky clouds had gathered half over the sky, and evening 
was insensibly melting into night, a young girl came from the house and 
stood alone beside the fountain. She lifted up her face anxiously to the 
west, where the evening star was already bright. Her clearly-defiued 
and yet delicate features bespoke the Roman virgin; her attire, entirely 
of white, was such as maidens of patrician birth alone were entitled to 
wear; and as her veil fell from her finely-turned head, it exposed her 
hair knotted up behind with golden bodkins. She looked once more at 
the sky, then walked quickly to the door from whence she had entered, 
and said in a clear but whispering tone, “ Father, the star is nigh setting, 
itis time,” 

As she spoke, a mM came forth, of years which showed that she who 
called him father must have been the child of his old age; his grey head 
was bare, and his erect and somewhat gaunt figare was wrapped in a 
toga of dark colour and homely texture. After him came two females, 
one bearing a lamp, whose light fell strongly on her person. She was in 
the prime of womanhood ; every feature of her face, every glance of her 
proud eye, every movement of her stately form spoke majestic and daz- 
zling beauty. The other female seemed a Roman matron of declining 
years. The attire of both formed a strong contrast to that of the maiden 
who had stood by the fountain, whose garments of pure white were en- 
tirely without ornament, while theirs were many coloured, and the arms 
and neck of the younger lady glittered with jewels. 

The matron went timidly up to him who was evidently her husband, 
and said, “lrenwus, wilt thou go? when thou knowest the danger to 
thee and the child.”’ 

He turned from her and took hold of his daughter’s hand. “Come, 
Meaa, let us go.”’ 

Once more the wife appealed: ‘‘Irenwus, if there be danger tell me 


the whole. Thy gods are not mine, but I am still thy wife, and che mo- 
ther of thy child. Mesa, tell me where thou and thy father are 
going ?” 


The young girl’s lips moved, but a sign from Irenwus stayed her speech. 
The mother began to weep; and the stern old man seemed softened by 
her tears, for he went towards her and said kindly, “ Domitilla mine, 
thou hast been ever faithful—I might trust the wife of my bosom, even 
though she is a worshipper of idols; but—” and he glanced towards the 
young female who bore the lamp. 

She saw his look. and casting down the light, threw both her arms in 
the air with wild energy, crying, ‘Dost thou then suspect me, O father? 
It is IT whom thou doubtest would betray thee. I whom thou hast 
brought up these eighteen years with love and care, even as though I had 
been a child of thy own blood? And bave I not loved thee as such, 
even since the day when the weeping Greek slave followed thee from 
the market to be cherished in thy childless home. Oh, father, father! 
thou hast sorely misjudged Stratonice !” 

Her tones and gesture sank from indignation into low complaining; 
she bowed her head, and seemed absorbed in wounded feeling. 

“LT do thee no wrong, Stratonice,” said Irenwus, calmly ; “ but in these 
troublous times which set household against household, and parent 
against child, it behoves us to trust none with a secret on which the life 
not of one but ot many depends. It is enough for thee and thy mother to 
know that I and Mesa go this night to the solemn assembly of our breth- 
ren, where, { must not and willnot reveal. Come, my daughter.” 

Mesa, who all this time had stood silent by her sather’s side, now 
drew her veil closely round her, kissed the hand of her mother, with the 
distant respect which was ever inculcated ou the Roman youth, and with 
a gentle “Farewell, Stratonice,” she followed Lrerw@us as he paced 
down the marble steps. When the last glimmer of Masa’s white veil dis- 
appeared among the orange trees, Dountilla and her adopted duughter 
returned to the house. 

They passed through many apartments, whose richness showed that it 
was the dwelling of opulence. The gorgeous fabrics of the East, which 
commerce and victory had brought to Rome, were lavished on every side: 
the tesselated floors and the painted walls bore witness that taste had 
gone hand in haud with luxury. Only this one circumstance was remark- 
able, that in all the adornments there was no representation of the human 
figure; no groups of dancing nymphs were delineated in the compart- 
ments ef the walls; there were no statues of divinities, considered partly 
as objects of worship, with which the Romans, in the decline of their 
empire, loved to ornament their dwellings. Save for this, the house of 
[reuwus was a fit abode for a man of rank and wealth, in the time when 
the simplicity of ancient Rome had been succeeded by the magnificeuce 
of the emperors. 

Stratonice and Dowitilla came at last to their own portion of the dwel- 
ling. Here no restriction was imposed on the adornments, and here were 
all the outward emblems of the worship of the gods of Rome. Thesmall 





_ ™ Allusions evidently to the fate of an Abbess in Poland, whose tale of suffer- 
ing made some stir in the public journals about two years ago; and to the fact, that 
the heart of Daniel O'Connell was transported to Rome, in accordance with his 





will. Ed. Ald. 





statues of the household divinities occupied their accustomed shrine, be- 
tore which lay incense and garlands of flowers, . . From the walls looked 
the image of the huntress queen, and the god of day ; Juno, the worship- 
ped of the Roman matrons, was there pictured, and all the lesser deities 
of Greece and Rome. ——— that was beautiful, everything that 
contributed to art, religion, or ft e luxury was here combined. Stra- 
tonice and her mother reciined on one of the purple couches that occupied 
the centre of the room, and remained long in silence, each engrossed with 
her own meditations. But at length Domitilla said, as if giving uncon- 
scious utterance to the train of her thoughts, ‘“‘ Would that Cleomenes 
were here ! he might tell us somewhat that would allay our fears about 
them. Will he come, thinkest thou, Stratonice ?’’ 

The Greek maiden stood over her embroidery, but even then she 
could not hide the deep flush which that name brought to her cheek, 
and the trembling of her voice, as she answered, “ I know not, mother, 
wherefore saould I?” } 

Domitilla bent over her and kissed her brow. “Thou canst not deceive 
me, child of my heart ; as dearto me as my uwn Mwsa,—nay, more, for 
she has left her mother’s faith for another new and strange. My Stra- 
tonice, I know how well thou lovest this young Greek.” 

“ And need I blush for it, mother ?” said the girl, drawing up her noble 
stature to its full height, while her features gleamed with enthusiasm. 
“Is he not noble, brave, and worthy ; has he not been the light of my 
eyes, my guide to all that was good and beautiful, these many years ? 
Did I not love him when I was a child, because he spoke the tongue of 
my fathers, and taiked to me of Greece. And need I feel shame that this 
love bas strengthened until it has become part of my being ; since in 
loving Cleomenes I love all that can ennoble man? Oh, mother, need I 
blash for this 7?” a Le 

“« May Juno grant that he love thee as thou lovest him,” said the mother 
softly; but the words had reached to the ears of Stratonice ; and her ex- 
citement passed away into dejection; her frame seemed shrinking from 
its proud dignity into abasement and despair. ng 

“T said not that he loved thee not,” added Domitilla, ‘ but ouly- 

“ Ouly that it is not for me that his footsteps haunt the dwelling of 
Irenaeus; that it is on the sweet young face of Masa that his eyes 
rest. Is not this what thou wouldst tell me, mother !” said Stratonice, 
mournfally. is 

“[ said not so, my child,” answered Domitilla. “‘ Why should he not 
love thee? Thou art a fit mate for him,—the same in country, in reli- 
gion; while Masa—” : . 

“ But she is younger and fairer than I,” interrupted the maiden pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ Hush! say not this is false—it is true ; whatsoever he loves 
must be beautiful. And yetI loved him when she was a child, and he, 
too, loved me then—or I believed so—witi his kind words and his tender 
looks. “On, light of my soul, why hast thou left me!" cried Stratonice, 
with wild vehemence. ; 

The mother calmed her strong excitement, until Stratonice knelt at 
her feet, and leaned upon her bosom, trembling iike an infant, but com- 

sed. 

x Even if it be as thou sayest,” said the serene voice of the wife of 
Treneus, “ there may still be peace for thee. Thy secret is known only 
to thine own heart, and to thy mother,—neither will betray thee. Stra- 
tonice, even should Cleomenes love thee not, should he wed Mesa——’’ 

“ T should die.” 

“ Not so; death comes not so easily, even after anguish deep as this. 
Thou art young, my daughter; thou knowest not how much we can bear 
and live; I have known this.” There was a tremulousness in the matron’s 
tone which made Stratonice lift up her eyes inquiringly. 

Domitilla continued. ‘Twenty years have I been the wife of [reneus, 
honoured, regarded ; in many things most happy, yet thinkest thou that 
my husband was the love of my youth, Stratonice? I once loved even 
as thou. Even in my age, with my gray hairs, and my withered bloom, I 
remember him—his sweet and loving eyes,—his voice low and musical, 
which I hear in my heart this hour. He did love me once—I know it; 
there could be no talsehood in those eyes and those tones: but his love 
changed, as love will do, sometimes, aud perhaps, she whom he next 
sought knew how to enchain him better than I.”’ : s 

“But the gods punished her for that wicked deed ?” impetuously cried 
the maiden. 

“Hush! Stratonice. Thou oughtst not to say such words, for she was 
the mother of Cleomenes.” 

“ False father, false son,’’ muttered Stratonice ; and then << 
self on the bosom of Domitilla, the whole frame of the proud and beau- 
tiful maiden shook with an agony of tears. 

“ Thou dost not vet know that he loves thy sister, or that she loves 
him,” said the mother, soothingly. 

“She could not but love him if he wooed her.” y 

De mitilla smiled sadly. “ All maidens think thus ; but come, my child, 
we will talk no more of this; the gods may make my Stratonice happy 

et.” 

4 The mother and daughter spoke no more, but lay on the couch in si- 
lence, while the flickering lamps showed the grace of an attitude which 
custom and the indolence of their climate taught the Roman women. 
The light tell on Stratonice, exhibiting every curve of her exquisitely 
modelled form, the delicate hands, the rounded arms, the white sandalled 
feet ; but she lay in utter abandonment of soul, and heeded not the beau- 
ty which had failed to win Cleomenes. 

It was not long before he of whom her heart was full stood before 
Stratonice. One look at the young Greek, and who would marvel at the 

irl’s love. It was not that he bore in his face and form the beauty of that 
lod whose men were heroes—whose heroes were gods, but it was an 
inexpressible charm in his look—in bis tone, so different from all other men. 
A stranger gazing on Cleomeues, or listening to his words, would nave felt 
that he was in the presence of one who had received that spark of im- 
mortal fire—glorious genius ! . 

Domitilla received Cleomenes with a kindly greeting. She had ever 
loved him; for though he bore his mother's face, he spoke with his 
father’s voice; and woman ever remembers the tones of her first love. 
Stratonice gave him her white cold hand: her cheek changed not, and 
her voice was firm. as she said, “ Thou art welcome, Cleomenes.” : 

How little he knew that she who looked thus calm would have laid 
her life down at his feet, that he might say one tender word as of old ; 
how little, that the lips which uttered that cold greeting, would have 
cried, ‘Let me die—let me die content, since thou lovest me, O Cleo- 
menes !”” 

But Cleomeues knew not this; bis glance wandered carelessly over her 
magnificent beauty, for he saw it not with the eyes of love—love which 
makes the meanest form divine! He spoke courteously to both ladies, 
and then looked eagerly rouud for another, who was not there. E 

“I met not [reneas as I came, noble lady Domitilla,” he said, using 
the respectful domina, the favourite title of the patrician women of Rome. 
“ And Mesa is not with thee, 1 see. Are both well?” 

A shade of auxiety passed over the matron’s face. “As an old and 
tried friend thou knowest all the secrets of our household, Cleomenes. 
Therefore I dare tell thee that my hasband and child are gone to their 
secret worship.” 








“ At this hour an old man and a girl, to be unprotected in the s treets of 
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Rome!” cried Cleomenes. “Lady, it was madness! and when the 

city is fall of revelling in honour of the victory of Gallienus, and the 

= name of Christian is a mock anda byeword. They will be discov- 
” 

“ The gods forbid!” shrieked the mother ; bat Stratonice did not ut- 
ter a sound. 

«And Mesa wore the white garments of her vow, while all the Roman 
women flaunt in crimson and gold! it will betray at once that is a Chris- 
tian,” and the young man’s face grew deadly pale; but he saw the mo- 
ther’s ized and imploring look, and said no more, except to ask the 
place where Ireneus and his daughter had gone. 

“TI know not: he would not say!” moaned Domitilla. 
fearful thing to be wedded to a Christian 4 

“Do not say so,” Cleomenes answered,—for her words struck like ice 
into his own conscious heart, “But I cannot stay here; — in 
search of them. Be comforted, lady; I will die rather than any harm 
should come to Mesa.” And in a moment ke was gone. 

Stratonice followed him with her eyes, and then turned them on Do- 
— who, amidst all her grief, shuddered at their expression of utter 

pair. . 

“‘ Mother,” she said, in accents terribly calm, “ canst thou doubt whom 
Cleomenes loves now?” n 


In one of the most secret windings of the catacombs which extended 
under the capital,—auother city of the dead beneeth that of the living,— 
was ga a little band of worshippers, the persecuted Christians of 
Rome. power « Kecee- were all ranks, all ages, from the noble patrician 
lady, who w not so much as bave ventured her je welled sandal across 
the common street, down to the blind and aged beggar, who existed, 
rather than could be said to live. Young and old, patrician and plebeian, 
rich and poor, mingled their voices in the psalm, knelt together, and 
broke the mystic bread of universal love and brotherly union. Around 
them lay the boues of the departed,—a mute warning that ull must be- 
come one day equal in the same poor dust. In the dead of night from 
that gloomy house of tombs rose up the voice of prayer and of thanks- 
giving. Many lifted up their voices from beside the very niches that hid 
their dead kindred from their sight, and knowing not but that ere morn- 
ing they themselves might find a grave in the same sepulchre. How ear- 
nest, how solemn must have been worship such as this! 

Among the assemblage were Irenwas and his daughter. 

When the service of the sabbath vespers had been concluded, the 
priest,—an aged man, who looked as though he had received the holy 
message from the very lips of the Apostles, stood forth. His words were 
few and simple; there was no eloquence on his lips; he spoke like an 
earnest man to earnest hearers, unto whom every syllable was a message 
of life and death. Then many of the others addressed their brethren ; 
among the rest Irenweus. Afterward the rites of the church—which could 
only thus secretly administered—were performed. Babes, whose 
fathers had confessed their faith through fire and sword, and the jaws of 
wild beasts, were brought by their mothers to be sealed in the same 
holy commanion. The aged, the sick, to whom this night might be the. 
last open confession of faith, received the prayers and consvlations of re- 
ligion; and then there came the strangest rite of all in that gloomy tem- 
ple—a marriage. ' 

The bride was young, and gentle looking: the husband a tall and stur- 
dy Roman, hard-hauded, rough visaged, and yet not devoid of the soft 
expression given by sincere piety and tender human love. It was strange 
to hear those professions and affectionate vows given and received at 
such a time, and in such a place, and see love triumphing over danger, 
persecution, and death. When the rite was ended, the priest addressed 
the newly-wedded. 

,. “ My cbildren, there are those amongst us who would say I did evil in 
this holy solemnization,—that at all times, and especially iu this season of 
trouble, ye would serve God best asunder. But I say not so,—therefore, 
be blessed, and keep your holy vow until death,—how far or how near 
that death may be, God knoweth. Rafinus, the father who gained the 
martyr’s crown when thou wert yet a child, lies beneath thy feet; break 
not the vow made over his sacred dust. And thou, Metella, who art one 
with him in all things,—above all, in the samo holy faith,—be thankful 
that in life and in eternity ye will never be parted. Alas! for those 
amongst us who are bound to unbelievers by the hallowed tie of mar- 
riage, which is yet too sacred to be loosed; but, woe unto them who, 
knowing the sin, willingly unite themselves to idolators. Pain, affliction, 
= remorse, shall be their portion in this life, and. eternal wrath here- 

r ” 

“Amen—amen !”’ cried the deep voice of Irensus, breaking the awe- 
struck silence which followed the preacher's vehement words. Mesa 
hid her face in her veil, and, as she knelt, her frame bent down almost 
to the earth: a visible shudder passed over her. But no one heeded: 
all were too much absorbed in their own feelings. After a solemn 
blessing the bridegroom took his bride, and all knelt down for the parting 
prayer. 

Suddenly the watchers, who stood at a little distance, guarding the 
descent to the tomb, saw a shadow gliding along the damp wall. Lower 
and lower, nearer and nearer came the dreadful spectre, enough to 
strike superstitious terror in that place of death. But the Christian 
had no fear, save of the living. One of the watchers, a blind man, 
ee for quickuess of hearing, started from his seat un a tomb, and 
cried, 

“My brethren, death is upon us. I hear footsteps, and the clank of 
arms.” 

In another moment the soldiers of Dioclesian had burst on the yet- 
kneeling worshippers, and the still, low murmur of prayer was succeed- 
ed by shrieks, and groans, and curses. All was coafusion and despair. 
Some died in the struggle with the soldiers, few by their weapons; for 
it was the wile of persecutors that death should be given, not in fight, 
but by slow martyrdom. The torches were nearly ali extinguished in 
the strife; and death seemed to many more fearful. since it came in 
darkness. Some, seeing in the gloom their only hope of safety, and 
yaa the windings of the catacombs, stole through the very midst of 
the assailants towards the entrance. Among these were the bridegroom 
and the bride. 

Ireueus neither strove to fight nor escape; he stood where he had 
knelt, unattacked by the soldiers, his figure shrouded by the dark- 
ness, his daughter, paralysed and insensible with terror, lying like an 
infant in his powerful arms. At last a touch, too gentle to be that of an 
enemy, and yet firm, was laid on his shoulder, and a whisper reached his 
ear 


“Alas! it is a 


“ Treneeus, if thou wouldst be saved, come!” 

At this instant a Roman soldier advanced to seize him; but the same 
voice, in a loud and commandiug tone, which roused even Mesa from her 
stupor, and caused her to utter a cry, said, 

“These are my prisoners—release them !” 

The soldier muttered some attonement, and departed. 

“Give me thy burden, Ireneus, and come,” added the first, and then 
even Ireneus recognized the voice of Cleomenes the Greek. 

: He took Mesa trom her father’s arms, and led both, as seeming cap- 
tives, to the foot of the staircase. Hardly had they reached it, when a 
struggle was heard above, a woman's shriek, and a fall. Immediately 
at thew very feet, lay the bruised and mangled forms of the unfortunates 
who had been cast down the winding staircase. Even in the last strvg- 

le and fall their arms had not untwined from round each other. Irenzus 
ee them: they were Rufinus aud Metella, the bridegroom and 

e. 


Past the struggling, the captives, the dead, Cleomenes and Ireneus 
went,—the Greek still bearing Mesa, as if she were his prisoner,— 
through 1 passages, where they had to grope their uncertain wey 
sometimes displacing the ghastly inhabitants of that city of the dead; 
on, through all that was fearful and horrible, to the blessed upper air. 
It was just daybreak when they emerged from the catacombs. The city 
was still in darkness, save that the faint light of dawn rested on the Pala- 
tine hill. The cool morning air restored consciousness to Mesa, and 
Cleomenes relinquished his burthen, but still supported her feeble steps ; 
the old man f owing. Thus, almost without a word, they passed 
— the deserted city, in which the revels of the night had at last 

; but still had left their traces in the broken boughs and wine- 
drenched gurlands which strewed the streets. Here and there they 
passed by a few sleeping revellers, who lay in the open air in helpless 
stupor. Save these, the only occupants of the highway seemed the ter- 
minal statues of the Roman divinities, which were placed in the corners 
of streets, hung with the now withered wreaths with which they had 
been adorned. Such sights would make the stern zealot, Irenwus, turn 
away his eyes, and draw his garments closer about him, lest he should be 
polluted by a ee touch of the hated idol. 

They quitted the city, and came througk the cool and lovely valley of 
Beers, to the Ostian road, until they approached the dwelling of Irenwus. 
There the old man stood still, took his daughter from her young pro- 
tector, and ssid, 

“We musi now part, Cleomenes. I know not if I ought to thank thee 
or saving (my own poor life,—a life would gladly exchange for the 


glory of a martyr’s death; but, I am a father, and I do thank thee for 
preserving this child. Farewell, Cleomenes, thou art notone ofus. May 
the true one guide thee to better things.” 

Irenzeus lifted up his eyes in silent devotion; while Mwsa laid her hand 
on that of Cleomenes, and said gently, . : 

“My father speaks coldly ; but his gratitude is as warm as mine. 
— I shall ever remember all that Cleomenes risked, to save the life of 

esa. 

“ Because that life is ten thousand times mere precious thau his own 
to Cleomenes,” answered the Greek in a low tone, which made the girl 
shrink from his eye, and take her hand from the warm clasp of his, with 
a hurried farewell. But after he was gone she looked r him — 
and Anosly, and a tear gathered in her soft eyes. Her father turned, an 
saw it. 

“Mesa,” he said, and the stern severity of his tone strack her with 
terror, “the daughter of Irenwus must waste no tears upon an idolater. 
Remember the words which this night followed the union of those 
who, though now dead, are most happy. Thou heardest the curse,—be- 
ware !”” 

And Ireneus led his daughter onward, and entered into his own 


III. 


After the fatal night which had witnessed the discovery of their secret 
worship, many of the Christians of Rome sealed their faith with their 
blood. Such was the thirst for the glory of martyrdom that prevailed 
among the primitive converts, that some voluntarily devoted themselves 
to death by an open confession of their faith, or by offering sacrilege to 
the shrines of the deities. The luxurious inhabitants of Rome c not 
whether it was their Christian fellow-citizens, or the barbarian captives 
of Gallienus, that made sport for them at the arena, so that they had no 
lack of their brutal amusementa. Sometimes the flame of persecution 
waxed feiuter for awhile, and then some new cause lit it up afresh, and 
thousands perished beneath it. 

Amidst all these horrors the house of [renwus went unscathed. The 
known piety of his wife Domitilla to the gods of Rome,—her noble birth, 
and his own good nature, protected him, if not from the taint of suspi- 
cion, at least from its fatal consequences. Sometimes in his fiery zeal, 
Irenwus would have sought that persecution from which he seemed 
secure. had not his love for the child, who was one with him in religion, 
and Mesa’s influence over him prevented the outbreak of such wild 
enthusiasm. 

From the time of that dread night in the catacombs a shadow seemed 
to come over the young girl’s spirit. The preseace of Cleomenes always 
brought to her a strange agitation. At his sight her colour would come 
and go, her lips tremble, and her eyes fill with tears. Her mother 
thought and said how that it was no marvel the child should shudder 
at aught that reminded her of that horrible scene; but Stratonice 
watched Mesa’s every look with doubt and suspicion. Her father, too, 
rarely suffered her out of his presence ; and, though Cleomenes haunted 
both opeuly and secretly the abode which contained her he loved, 
he found no chance ever to utter more than thoce few which, though 
a torture, and, as she deemed, a heinous sio, yet rung in Mwsn’s ears 
evermore, and were drunk in by her like sweet but deadly poison. 

It was rarely that the daughter of Ireneus quitted her home; 

and now, in her failing health and harrassed mind, she on'y sought to be 
alone. At the close of day she sometimes walked with Stratonice among 
the orange-trees of the garden, until the. hour approached when Cleo- 
menes was wont tocome. Then the elder sister would depart, to enjoy 
the happiness of being near him whom she so passionately loved; 
while Mesa strove to tarn her thoughts from such vain and sinful ideas 
to the duties and aspirations of her religion. But, even amidst her 
evening prayer, and her vesper hymna, in the still twilight, often came 
the vision of Cleomenes, and she would weep that such sweet memories 
could be sin. 
Oue evening, Stratonice, wearied of waiting for the so-loaged-for step, 
cast aside her embroidery, and again went out into the orange-garden. 
She did not seek her sister; her own soul was too full of pain and jeal- 
ousy, and it was torture to be near that fair and innocent irl, to look 
upon the face that Cleomenes loved, to see that beauty and sweetness 
which she knew was so precious to him. At times, by a strange revul- 
sion of feeling, Stratonice would feel how impossible to hate aught that 
he loved, and almost terrify her sister by the wildness of her sudden and 
passionate caresses. But then, again, came that horible jealousy, which 
gnawed into her very heart, and Stratonice would have fled anywhere to 
avoid the sight of Mesa. 

She burried into the darkest and gloomiest shades; she would have 
shut the very stars from her sight. Thus she came unconsciously to a 
sput fraught with so many memories that it sent a sharp pain to her 
heart. It was a little mossy nook, from which welled forth a spring of 
water no larger than a silver thread, which a nalad’s hand had drawn 
through the green grass. There many a time, in their early youth, had 
she and Cleomenes sat together, and he had taught the orphan the tongue 
ot her fatherland, and talked to her of their beloved Corinth, of Athens 
the glorious, the old warriors and sages, and recited the sounding verses 
of Homer, and the thrilling lyrics of Sappho, until the enthusiastic maid- 
en could have become a heroine to fight by the side of him who spoke, 
orcould have died joyfully, had it been for the love of Cleomenes. 
Here, too, in the terror of a wound from one of those dangerous snakes 
which are not uncommon in Italian woods, the girl had once flung her 
arms round the neck of the young lover, and been soothed by him with 
tender words,—ay, and with kisses,—which she thought spoke of love 
like that in her own heart. 

As Stratonice thought of all this, memory became agony ; she would 
have fled away but that she heard a low murmur of voices near the 
spring, and saw the flutter of a white robe. She came nearer—despair 
made her step firm and noiseless—she looked through the trees —there, in 
the clear starlight, she saw Mesa's drooping form, and, beside her, ben- 
ding over her with unutterable fondness, stood Cleomenes. His arms 
were wreathed round her, her hands were clasped in both his, and even 
though Mesa wept, she did not take them away. 

Stratouice could have shrieked but that a saffocating weight oppressed 
her—it passed away, and she seemed frozen into marble. Yet to her 
ears every word that Cleomenes said camo terribly distinct, and she felt 
forced to listen 

“T have told thee all, my best-beloved,” he said, with an accent of 
inexpressible sweetness and tenderness,—‘‘and thou scornest me not. Oh 
Mesa! thou must—thou dost love me.” 

“I dare not, Cleomenes—I dare not,” faintly answered the girl. 
“It would be a sin against my father—aad more against my God! 
{ dare not love thee—I cannot. Take away thine arms, and let 
me go.” 

He freed her in a moment, and stood leaning against a tree; he 
looked at her for a while with an expression so mournful—so des- 
pairing, that it went to her very heart, and then covered his face with 
his hands. 

“I have deceived myself—thou lovest me not,” he said at last; “I will 
go away and die.” 

“ Thou shalt not go,” cried Mesa passionately, “ thou shalt not go—for 
I love thee—I do love thee, my Cleomenes !” 

And Stratonice, from her hiding-place, witnessed the first embrace 
of confessed and mutual love between her sister and the beloved of 
her own heart—her idol for years. She clasped her hands over her 
brow till they felt like bands of iron, then pressed them together until 
the red drops seemed ready to ooze from the slender fingers; and, 
without a word or cry, she sank down, still conscious but utterly power- 
less, on the grass. , 5 

In that moment every womanly feeling, every loving and kindly 
emotion, fled from the bosom of Stratonice. No wounded pride 
ior slighted love—no bleeding vanity—vno girlish sorrow over withered 
hopes brought relieving tears to her eyes. They were burning; but 
she could not weep. Desperation—wild hatred—maddening revenge 
came like serpents hissing around her, and all whispered one aud 
the same word. Could any but the countless starry eyes have beheld 
her then, as she stood, most terrible in her magnificent beauty, they 

would have likened her to the glorious, but fallen, archangel who defied 
the Eternal. 
IV. 


The Furies which tortured the crime-stained son of Agamemnon, were 
not more terrible than the thoaghts which now crowded on the soul of 
Stratonice. First, they were wild, desperate—too horrible to have any 
real form—then they shaped themselves into a stern determination, which 
grew firmer and firmer the more it lingered in her heart. Every feeling 
of gratitude for years of tender care—svery sisterly and filial emotion— 
were swallowed up in the whirlpool of passionate, all-engrossing, and des 
pairing love. During the long aud fearful hours of night the bosom of the 
Greek girl was racked with jealuus agony ; the long-suppressed passions 
of her clime rose up and rioted uncontrolled, and all resolved themselves 
into the one certainty that, whether by dvatu or life, Cleomenes must be 





parted from Masa. 








At the dawn of day, long ere the indolent and luxurious Roman ladies 
had unclosed their eyes, Stratonice di herself in the attire of ong 
of her slaves, and went forth to betray those for whom she would once 
have died. As the morning breeze passed her by, laying its cool kiss on 
her hair and brow, and the faint twitter of the waking birds was heard 
from the woud of Egeria—whose very name brought images of holiness 
and peace—the contrast to her own tumultuous ions struck forcib| 
on the throbbing heart of Stratouice; the horrible phantoms fled se. 
before the still, calm reality of light and day, and a vague feeling of md 
morse and pity for the innocence she was «ihy to betray stole over her 
Bat then came the agonizing memory of Cleomenes and his love—and the 

irlpressed her hands wildly to her heart as if to drive thence every feel- 
ing but that all-engrussing one which led her on to the deed. 

A and again she kept repeating to herself that it would not brin 
death to that sweet child; for the Christians, it only suspected, were oe. 
erally allowed time after the first warning, to flee from the threatened 
persecution. Thas Mesa would be parted from her lover without the 
sinof murder. With these words, Stratonice moved rapidly forward 
and, ere the frenzied excitement which had goaded her had passed away. 
she had denounced Mwsa, the daughter of Irenwus, as a concealed Chris. 
tian. 

Flying from the house of the pretor with the speed of one who is pur. 
sued by a spectre, the Greek girl reached her home. Fear lest she 
should be suspected, a vague appreheasion as to the result of her deed, 
and alingering remorse which grew stronger and stronger now that it 
was utterly in vain, oppressed her by tarns. With the swiftness of an 
antelope she gained the secret entrance of the garden, and soon reached 
the house in safety and undiscovered. There, in her own chamber, Stra. 
tonice felt all her strength flee trom her; she cast away the thick mantle 
which had disguised her, and threw herself on the floor, laying on the 
cold marble her burning brow as if to give relief to its wi throbbings 
and trembling at every sound. 

Then, by a sudden impulse, she passed to the chamber next her own 
which was her sister’s. Mesa lay in a slumber which might once have 
been disturbed, for the dark eyelashes were still heavy with tears. Bat, 
it was all calmoess now, and a sweet happy smile wandered round the 
childlike mouth. Broken words came at times from the lips of the dream. 
ing girl. Stratonice bent down to listen, and distinguished that name 
which lay ever like a silent melody in her own heart—the naime of Cleo- 
menes! 

She rushed from the couch, and, casting her arms with frenzied exal- 
tation in the air, while her disordered tresses aud flashing eyes, gave her 
the ees of a Mwnad or a Pythoness, Stratonice thauked the gods 
who had strengthened her for the deed she had done. 

That night when Irenwus, under the influence of gentle and domestic 
feelings to which the austere zealot seldom gave way, had gathered his 
wife and daughters round him in peace and allection—-shat night the aw- 
ful warning came. 

For a moment the young maiden—she was hardly more thana child— 
trembled under the terrible blow, she uttered a shriek, and threw herself 
into her father’s arms. 

“Hush! Iam with thee,” murmured Irenwus, almost concealing his 
daughter’s small and slight form in his embrace. Then turning to the 
bearer of the secret summons, ho said firmly, though drops of agony stood 
ou the father's brow, ‘Thou seest she neither coafesses nor denies the 
charge until the appointed time. Go!” 

By degrees firmness and strength came to the young Christien maid- 
en; she stood upright, and folded her small hands ou her bosom, say- 
ing, 

“ Father, doubt me not, I have no fear now.”’ 

Domitilla flung berself at the feet ofher husband. “Ob! [rensus, save 
thyself and her—there istime. Fly, 1 beseech thee, this night—this 
very hour.” 

Irenvus looked at his daughter; she returned the gaze with eyes in 
which shone resolution equal to his own, and put her hand in his. 

“ Mother,” she said ia low and serene tones, “the daughter of Ire- 
neus may not -: I am weak, but the holy faith I follow makes me 
strong. I will cling to it and acknowledge it even unto death.” 

A glow of rapturous exultation lighted up the face of [renwus. 

“ Domitilla, Stratonice—worshippers of false gods,” he cried, “see 
what itis to bea Christian. My child,” continued the old man, “do as 
thou wilt, I forbid thee not—I glory in thee. Rather than that thou 
shouldst deny thy faith, I would see thee die a martyr'sdeath. Fear not, 
Mesa, my beloved, for such a death is most blessed. Let us ge and pray 
that thou mayest have strength to meet it.” 

And without another word he led his daughter away. 

Thus did the early fathers of the faith show a resolution so heroic and 
so constant, that martyrdom was esteemed a glory —a thing to be desired 
rather than dreaded. And thus did their devotion to their holy religiva 
triumph over every other human feeling, making the timorous firm, and 
the feeblestrong ; giving to ¢celicate and timid woman the courage of 
manhood, and endowing manhood with a heroism and endurance almost 
superhuman. In our days we can sit by our peaceful firesides aud read 
how the early Christians died—nay, more, joyfully surrendered their 
best-beloved to death without atear ; and it seems like an idle tradition, 
an amusing and incredible tule. May the fearful realities of such times 
never come nearer to us than now. 

Vv. 


The Forum of Rome was appointed as the place of assembly where, 
week by week, the suspected or acknowledged Christians were accused 
and condemued. It wasa nobleand spacious hall, adorned with all the 
magnificence of the time. The days had gone by when the rulers of re- 
publican Rome, severe iu their simplicity, sent forth their judgments 
trom beside the warrior’s tent and the farmer’s plough. Even the sway 
of Dioclesian, who gave no countenance to luxury, failed to restrict the 
unbounded love of splendour which was the destruction of Rome. How 
would the ghosts of those stern old Romans have looked with disgust and 
contempt on their ancient forum thronged with statues, not of heroes, bat 
of crime-laden and effeminate emperors, whom they would have deemed 
too abject to wield a woman’s distaff—too vile to crawl under the loath- 
ed garments of a slave. 

On the gorgeous seats which occupied the place of the ancient rostra, 
reclined the judges—men, whose splendid garments and careless atti- 
tudes, made them seem more like guests at a feast than senators whuse 
fiat was to be that of life or death, Before them stood the Christians, a 
band as various in age, sex, and station, as that which had met at the cata- 
combs. One by one they were called upon to answer the accusation— 
or deny their faith by casting incense on the altar of Janus, whose temple 
was within the precincts of the forum. Oue by one did those simple and 
faithful followers of the apostles go to their trial and their doom; some 
with wild energy pouring forth anathemas on the idol and its worshippers, 
thereby gaining more quickly the longed-for death ; others, in calm eudu- 
rance, utteriag no words of anger or reproach, but meekly and silently 
meeting their fate. 

“« Mesa, the daughter of Irenwus, stand forth!” cried the cold stern 
Now of Galerius, the second in the empire, a harsh and merciless 

udge. ; 
' Firmly and camly the young maiden glided from her father’s side, 
and stood before the tribunal still covered with her veil. The judge mo- 
tioned her to take it off, and the pale sweet face of the daughter of Ire- 
nwus was revealed to his rude eyes. : 

“ Poor child! thou art young to die thus,” said a compassionate voice; 
it came from him who sat next to Galerius, a man of middle age. whose 
mild features and fair hair contrasted strongly with the dark-looking, 
cruel-eyed judge. 

“Thou wert always soft-hearted, Constantius Chloras,” answered 
Galerius, with a eneer. “But the will of the emperor must be done, 
nevertheless. Fair damsel! I would not be harsh to thee; the altar is 
near thee, throw on it but a few grains of incenss and thou art tree. 
Surely, thy task is easy.’ 

But Mesa stood immovable. 

“ Give her the censer!” cried Galerius. 
this?” : 

“I will not,” came from the girl’s lips in a tone most sweet, and yet 
most firm. “I am a Christian.” 7 " 

Une deep sigh, as of agonized suspense, was heard from the midst of 
the Christian band, and from the multitude beyond rose a half-sap- 
pressed shrick,—they came from the father and mother of the doomed 
Mea. a 

“Fool!” said the jadge. “ Who taught thee to believe such madaess? 

“I did,” cried Ireneus, stepping forth beside Masa. “J am tae Chris- 
tian father of this Christian child. I was Irenwus, the soldier of Probus, 
the victor of the Sarmatians, the honoured of the senate; now [ama 
martyr for the faith of the holy Galilean, ready to die with this my devo- 
ted aud dutiful child.” ; 

The gentle countenance of Constantius ws fall of pain. 

‘* Noble Irenzeus,”’ he said, “‘ we will not listen to thee—9our ears are 
deaf. Go away to thy house; let one saffice for the sacrilice- " 

But Galerias, full of savage pleasure, ordered his guards to lead . ) 
new criminal to the altar of iacense. To the surprise of all, Irenwue 


“ Come, maiden, wilt thou do 
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walked uuresistingly thither, and stood before the statue of Janus. 

Then he cried itt 2 loud voive, - ae 
“ Carsed idol! worshipped blindly by the votaries of a cursed fai 

thus does the servant of the one true God execute vengeance upon 

” 

d, with a blow from that aged but once-powerful arm, which had 
ena the Pods 1 of Rome like so many rasshoppers, Irenwus dashed 
the statue from ite pedestal, and it fell, broken in a thousand pieces, on 

le floor. 
ate horror, of revenge, of exultation, burst from the Romans von 
the Christians. All was confusion in the assembly; and Irenwas wou 
have been torn in pieces by the indignant multitade, had not Galerius 
commanded the guards to secure aud protect him. Thus the old 2 
was born away, and Mesa stood in the midst of the Forum, alone 4 


rotected. 
wi Not unprotected; for suddenly a young man leaped from the + 
and stood by the maiden’s side. It was Cleomenes. Even in that dr 4 
time a gleam of jcy came over Mwsa’s countenance at the faithfulness o 
him she loved ; but in a moment she whispered mournfally, - 

“Cleomenes, why art thoa here !—must I briag death on thee, too 

He did not answer her; but turned to the younger of the judges. 

“OQ Constantius! I appeal to thee for the sake of this young maiden. 
How can she be guilty, even if she have been made to conform to her 
father’s faith? Noble Chlorus, thou hast known me from y 4 youth ; 
here I pray thee to grant me this maiden’s life. “Romans,” he cried, 
turning to the multitude, “let the ory mie of the condemned Irenwus 
be forgotten in the wife of Cleomenes the Greek.’ ; . 

At this name a cry of pleasure rose up from thecrowd, “ He is a goo 
man, let him take the girl. Long live Cleomenes the Greek!’ were 
severally heard from the changeable populace. ; ey 

« Let her cast the incense—but one grain,—and she is free,” said the 
a, led Mwsa to the shrine; he placed the censer in her hand; 
he stood betore her, with his sweet, loving, and beseeching eyes. The 
daughter of Ireneus looked at him, pressed her hands to his lips and 
bosom, then let them go, and said, 

«“ For thee—for thee, most faithful and beloved one, I would renounce 
all on earth; but I cannot deny my God!” 

She cast the censer on the earth, folded her hands culmly on her breast, 
and said once more, 


“T am a Christian, - Let me die with my father.” 


VI. 


And, where, amidst all this, was the betrayer, the woman whose love 
was worse than hate,-—the unsuspected guilty one, whose self-tortures 
were ten thousand times fiercer tian the martyr’s flames,—where was 
Stratonice ? 

Wandering about like an unquiet spirit,—in the desolate home,—in 
the crowded Forum,—in the prison, where the condemned cnes awaited 
aslow coming death, to grace the next festival of the Roman murderers, 
beside the calm and patient victim,—beside the father, who, though firm 
ia his own enthusiastic faith, yet cursed the unknuwn wretch who had 
betrayed his child,—by the frantic mother, who upbraided her adopted 
daughter fur that ill-fated love which seemed now made fortunate by the 
coming death of her own innocent chlid,—by the lover, whose passionate 
devotion no longer concealed, was an ever-pointed dagger in that jealous 
heart. Thus lived Stratonice! 

Most terrible was it to bear within the burning fire of an evil con- 
science,—to meet the kind lcoks and words from those she had so deep- 
ly injured, trembling every hour lest some unforeseen chance should re- 
veal the truth, and lay the curse of the bereaved on the double mur- 
deress. But most agonizing was it to be a daily witness of the strong and 
dee pairing love,—the almost adoring reverence with which Cleomenes 
looked upon Mesa, while she herself, who had perilled her soul to gain 
that love, was not regarded. In the prospect of coming death the stern 
bar of severance between Pagan and Christian was removed; and, 
though [reneus oftentimes reproved his daughter for the indulgence of 
feeliugs which he cousidered unworthy of a Christian, and unfitting one 
who was about to enter on the glories of martyrdom, yet he did not for- 
bid the young Greek from coming daily to the prison. The known ad- 
herence of Cleomeues to his own religion, his high character, and the 
esteem in which he was held by Constantius Chlorus, procured him this 
favour, and enabled him in many things to alleviate the condition of the 
captives op | the weary time that, with a refinement of cruelty, was 
frequently sutfered to elapse between the condemnation and death of 
the Christians. 

And thus, within those gloomy walls the young lovers met. This bit- 
ter sorrow—this impending fate—but drew their hearts nearer tog<- 
ther. A holy calmness took the place of maiden timidity in the bosom 
of Mesa: it was surely not sin to love Cleomenes now. Hour after 
hour she suffered him to sit at her feet, and look into her eyes. until 
the past seemed all blotted out, and the horrible future grew dim in 
the distance,—as though it could not be that such love would be swal 
lowed up in death. 

Now and then Mesa spoke to him of her faith, of the blessed hopes 
which sustained her; and, though Cleomenes answered not, it seemed to 
her as if he must go on, that, perchance, when those sweet lips were 
silent for ever, some once-uttered words mtght come back to his memo- 
ry, and the wise and noble Greek philosopher might be guided on that 
heavenly road by the simple teaching of an unlearned girl, whose love 
was her only wisdom. Amidst such thoughts death seemed less like an 
eternal parting between the two, who, though so different in all else, 
were yet so firmly united in that one mysterious bond of love. 

At times they talked as if there had been no sorrow in the world—no 
cloud hanging over them; they spoke of old days of peace and happi- 
ness, and Masa played with the birds and fiowers which her lover took 
care to bring to the prison; listened to their warblings as she pluced 
them in the small beam of sunshine that crept through the interstices of 
the massive walls; sometimes, in childlike forgetfulness of trouble, giv- 
ing vent to her own low musical laugh. How strange it sounded in such 
a scene! 

Then a mournful look would stray over her face as she would sigh to 
leave the beautiful world, made still more beautiful by love, until Cleome- 
nes would snatch her to his bosom,—even her father did not say him 
may at such a time,—and declare with wild exergy that no power should 
take her from him,—that his heart’s beloved should not die! 

_ All this the tortured eyes of Stratonice beheld, and she knew that her 
= was all in vain, for that nought but death could separate love from 
ve. 

At last, through the astonished city spread the news of the abdication 
of Dioclesian, aud the appointment of Galerius to the sole power of the 
Western Empire. Fearful, indeed, was this intelligence to the Christians 
of Rome, for they knew that the rejoicings on account of the new empe- 
For were the signal for the death of their condemned brethren; and, 
hardest to bear of all was the suspense in which each was kept, each one 
knowing not the day or hour when he might be led to the place of cruci- 
fixion, or to the circus, to make sport for the high-born men and fair 
women of Rome with his dying agonies, in the struggle with wild beasts. 

_ It was from the lips of his wife that Irenwus first heard the tidings of 
his rope, | fate. Distracted with terror, Domitilla rushed through the 
streets of Rome tu the prison where her husband and child lay. Ever 
and anon the shouts from the Coliseum rose upon the air, telling that the 
sports were already begun. She entered the prison: even its terrible 
stillness was a blessing after those death-laden acclamatione. 

Musa sat at her father’s feet; on her lap the parchment which con- 
tained the precious words of comfort,—a treasure 80 zealously guarded 
by the early Christians, that torture itself often failed to extort from them 
the place where it was concealed. The young girl looked so pure, so 
calm, so full of life, and youth, and loveliness, that at the sight a wild 
shriek burst from the mother, and she fell senseless on the flour. Ire- 
Reus, with a erm pe which was unusual to him, ratsed his wife in 
his arms, and looked inquiringly at Stratonice, who followed. 

Father,” she said, slowly aud distinctly, though her lips were palo as 
ath, and her wild eyes glared with a strange light: “ father, the games 
at 7: circus have begun.” 

“Is it even so,” answered Ire “* i i 
ny beloved, dost thou rt neus then the time is come. 

She uried her face in the white veil which she still wore, but, at 
his voice, she leaped up and clung round her father’s neck, not weeping, 
ut rd breeeng a cold as a marble statue. 

‘Is death still so terrible to thee poor child?” said Irenzus, eofily; 
“ ’ ’ ' 
ae oe wae Raaste’ one ba = father and mine will give thee 
nice ™ he continued. ny of my brethren yet suffered, Strato- 

“I met them bearing Leontius, and Balbus with his wi i 
e - . a , ife Plancina ; 
+ a one beet — a carried the white-haired priest who stood beside 

Stratonice could not finish the sentence, for a convulsive shudder came 


pte ee 8 muscle quivered in the composed countenance of 


Mesa, 


“ They delay till the last before they send for Irenwus the centurion,” 
he said, ‘vith «fearless smile; “they think these aged limbs will fur- 
nish tine sport for the Hyrcavian tigers, but I fear not, Stratonice. Take 
thy mother,” he added, in softened tones, “ she will soon have none but 
thee.” 


But Stratonice dashed herself on the floor st his feet, and cried in tones 
that rang through the pri with the shrillness of remorse and despair, 

“ Father—father, Kilt me with thy curses, but speak not so gently. I— 
only I—have done this. I have py on my sister—I bave murdered 
thee. Ob! Ireneus—I dare not call thee father—spurn me—slay me— 
let me die at thy feet.” 

Ireneus took his robe from her grasp, and turned from her as from a 
noisome reptile. But Mesa Coen on her sister, and in that look there 
was mingled neither auger nor disgust, but sorrow and compassion. 
And truly, it was pitiful to see that proud head bowed to the very dust— 
that long beautiful hair torn and scattered in fragments with the vehe- 
mence of her agony ’ : 

“ Stratonice,” sad Mwsa, “I ever loved thee—I never did thee evil, 
my sister. Why hast thou done this?” 

“ Because thou didst take from me the joy of my heart—my only bles- 
sing in this world; because that beauty of thine stole Cleomenes from 
me when I loved bim—-ay, ten thousand times more than thou, Mesa; 
what is thy love to mine 1” madly cried the Greek girl. “‘ Thou wouldst 
not throw a grain of incense to save thyself and bless him, while I have 
sacrificed father, mother, sister—yea, my own soul, for the love of Cleo- 
meues! Whose love is greatest, thine or mine?” 

Mesa shrunk trembling from the vehement words and gestures of 
Stratonice, which roused Domitilla from her swoon. But the enfeebled 
mind of the wife of Ireneus could not clearly comprehend what was pass- 
ing ; she drew her child to her arms, and sat patiently smoothing Mesa’s 
sott bair, and looking in ber face, in a state of dreamy unconsciousness 
which was indeed bliss. 

Meanwhile the steru voice of Irenwus addressed the prostrate Stra- 
tonice. 

“Woman! rise up.” ' 

The haughty spirit of the Greek girl was subdued at his tone; she 
arose aud stood before him humbly and silently as a child. 

“ Had I been of like faith to thee, wretched one.” said Irenzus, “ I 
should have cursed thee; but the Christians do not so. It ill becomes 
one who is passing into the presence of the All-merciful to return evil for 
evil. Therefore, thine own cunscience be thy torment.” 

At this moment, even through the dense walls of the dungeon, pene- 
trated the shouts of the multitude. When the sound fell on the ears of 
Stratonice, it seemed to rouse her almost to frenzy. 

“Oh! father—sister—pardon !” she shrieked. “ Leave me not with 
your blood upon my blood. Pardon—pardon !” 

“ I do pardon thee, poor unfortunate,” answered Irenwus. ‘ The deed 
has given mea glorious crown, while thou thyself hast lost all.”’ 

Mesa bent over her sister, and laid on ber brow the kiss of peace. 

“I too pardon thee, Stratonice,”’ she said. “I shall soon pein thee no 
longer; his love was very sweet to me,” and the young girl’s voice trem- 
bled ; “‘ but when I have gone away there will be none to part thee from 
Cleomenes.” 

“ And now trouble us no more—thou whom I have so long called 
daughter”—said Irenwus. ‘ Leave us to prepare for the death thou hast 

iven.” 

’ He drew Mesa from her; ard Stratonice shrank away, and crouch- 
ed down in the farthest corner of the dark cell. Irenzus and his daugh- 
ter sat together, and awaited in silence, and calmness, the fatal sum- 
mons, 

Louder and louder grew the shouts of the multitude—it seemed as if 
they came nearer and nearer, until they reached the prison itself. Sud- 
denly the doors were flung open, and, at the threshold, stood, not the 
officers who bore the signal of death, but the noble and beloved form ot 
Cleomenes the Greek, his countenance gleaming with joy, his bright hair 
flung back, his right hand waving aloft a parchment. 

It was the edict ot Galerius ; the Christians were saved. 

By a sudden determination of policy, rather than an impulse of mercy, 
the new emperor had issued a General pardon to his Christian subjects, 
with permission to exercise their religion in peace. ' 

Wildly from that murky cell rose up the cry of joy and deliverance 
and the prayer of thanksgiving. The wite clung to her husband—all dif- 
ference of fuith forgotten; tears—even tears—bedewed the iron cheeks 
of Ireneas as he clasped his daughter to his bosom, and knew that the 
shadow of death no longer gathered over them, while Cleomenes knelt 
beside Mesa, kissing her hands, her garments, with delirious joy. 

And there in the darknes3—afar from all—crouched Stratonice, not 
daring to be near their happiness—glaring upon them with starting eyes 
and burning brain, one moment wild with rapture at their deliverance 
and her own freedom from that deadly sin of murder, and then stung to 
madness by the loving worJis and joyful looks which Cleomenes lavish- 
ed on his Mesa. 

At last Ireneus turned to the young Greek, and the tenderness of the 
happy father became merged in the sternness of the Christian zealot. He 
drew Mesa from her lover and said, 

“« The blessings of those whom thou hast once saved, and to whom 
thou hast been a joyful messenger of deliverance, be upon thee, Cleo- 
menes! but thou must leave us now for ever. I dare not brave the 
wrath of the Christian’s God by giving my daughter to an idolator. 

From her dark hiding-place, Stratonice started to her feet, and her 
eyes were fixed on the countenance of him she loved su madly. But no 
pain, no disappointed hope carkened the face of the young Greek. Cleo- 
menes knelt before Ireneus, and took his hand saying, 

‘* Father—even so! Give me my heart's beloved: for Mwsa’s God is 
mine—I too am a Christian.” 

A cry so wild—so despairing that it might have been the shriek of a part- 
ing soul, burst from the lips of Stretonice, and, ere the lover could em- 
brace his betrothed, she stood between them. 

“ Mesa,” she said in a hoarse whisper, “ hadst thoa died this day I 
would have died too. Thou art saved—thou art happy—therefore, also, 
I will die.” She drew a short Greek dagger from her robe, and plunged 
it into her bosom. 

Life parted—not suddenly but lingeringly. Stratonice lay with her head 
pillowed on the breast of her adopted mother; with ebbing life all wild- 
ness and excitement passed away. Only still her eyes waudered to the 
face of Cleomenes with mounful tenderness. 

“ Forgive me,” she murmured. “ thou art happy, Cleomenes, and I 
die; torgive me for my love’s sake.” 

Moss bene over the dying girl, and laid a crucifix on her bosom; but 
the feeble hand of Stratonice castit aside with scorn. She lifted herself 
up with wonderful energy, raised ber arms in the air, and cried, 

“ Gods of Greece—gods of my country—I have lived faithful to your 
forsaken shrines, and faithful I will die. Life has been a torture to me; 
may I find peace in the land of thedead. Spirits of my fathers, receive 
the soul of Btratonice ig 

She fell back ; and the beautiful form was only clay! 
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A PAPER ON PENMANSHIP. 


“Non est aliena res, que fere ab honestis negligi solet, cura bene et velociter scriben- 
di... Quare,quum semper et ubique,tum precipuein epistolis secretis et familiaribus, de- 
lectabit, ne hoc quidem neglectum, reliquisse.”—QuiNCTILIAN. 

It is a saying attributed, I believe, to Talleyrand, “ The use of words 
is to conceal thoughts.” Itis to be hoped that this sentiment is less ex- 
tensively prevalent than one which, although not avowed, appears un- 
quastionably entertained by a numerous generation—that the use of 
writing is to conceal words. any gentlemen (alas, that truth forbids us 
to except ladies!) who would be not a little offended at the charge of 
intending one thing and doing another, do nevertheless so employ their 
pens, that, if they designed their readers, or rather would-be readers, to 
comprehend as much of their writing ae of phonography or Teloogoo, 
they could not act to that end more ———— 

Hannah More felicitously called unintelligible writing ‘“‘ oneof the 
minor immoralities.” Isuppose she meant, that to do all things as well 
as possible is part of our duty : and inasmuch as very little pains and at- 
tention are requisite to enable any person to write legibly, illegible wri- 
ting argued a degree of culpable remissness and a disorderly habit. 
Courtesy, too, isa duty ; and it is scarcely courteous to occupy the time 
and exhaust the patience of your correspondents in deciphering fur houre 
what they might read in minutes. 

Iam very far from wishing to insinuate that illegible writers may not 
have a very keen sense of what is due from them inevery way. I have 
the advantage of being acquainted with some, whom, save ia this one 
particular, I should deem it a privilege, however distantly, to imitate. Io 

their attention to higher things, they overlook one which they conceive 

so very inferior and unimportant that it does not deserve athought. But 

surely it were better they did not. Attentionto matters of importance 

does not necessarily imply neglect of less momentous concerns. An 





tone, because he considers matter and diction more im £ may; Bet- 


haps, for that very rerson, he endeavours to give his language an 
argument all the advantage they cas derive from an impressive delivery, 
There surely is not that difference between ing and a8 Vo- 


w 

hicles of thought, that the | contrary courses should be adopted by 
the speak sr and the writer. It ie as though thespeakershould purposely 
stammer, that his hearers might pay attention, not to the vi is ar- 
gaments or the eloquence of his illustrations, but to the - 
tions of his words, in order that they might link them together : to 
the distant exordia of his sentences, that they might remember them till 
his perorations in due time arrived. Whatever the logical or rhetorical 
power of such an orator, he would be understood by few, and few of 
those few could he impress. For the most part, his rising would be the 
no distant prelude of empty benches. And should he carry his tice 
into private conversation, he would, like Horace’s declaimer, put learned 
and unlearned alike to flight,* or, like the ancient mariner, must hold his 
friends ere down they would hear him ; when it is certain that they wo ul 
not listen like a three years’ child ; unless that comparison be taken to 
express fractiousness and impatience. Yet where is the difference be- 
tween an amateur stammer and an amateur scrawl? Shakespeare himself, 
if we must read him in the penmanship of many of our acquaintances, 
would become an unintelligible bore—and it needs no small intimacy, 

patience, and good nature, to reconcile us to the task of reading some of 
the mystic perpetrations which we are all destined, at some time or 
other, to assail. : ; 

Notwithstanding the closeness of the analogy, there is every differ- 
ence in the treatment which the stammerer and the scrawler respectively 
receive at the hands of society. The former, who, oa account of the un- 

pularity of the accomplishment, is always such through infirmity, is 

ly tolerated ; the latter, though perfectly capable of amendment, is 
encouraged to persist in his delinquency, by two strange but prevalent 
opinions,—1, that bad writing is the characteristic of a gentleman ; 2 
that it is an indication of genius. 

There is no conceivable reason why stammering should not be as much 
the badge of gentility and the heritage of genius as unintelligible writing. 
But for the present let us try the question on its own separate merits, and 
without reference to any analogies. 

As to the first of these views, I am afraid we are become so refined 
and fastidious that nothing would reconcile us to a ‘“‘ writing-master”’ 
hand: agentleman who should adopt it, would incur grave suspicion of 
having exercised that plebeian vocation, if not of having sat in the count- 
ing-house, or even behind the counter. How far this is a reasonable pre- 
judice, | will not undertake to decide. Bat if it be, still it does not fol- 
low that the abandonment of one kind of legible writing involves the 
adoption of one which isi!legible. A gentleman in a ball-room may not 
wish to be mistaken for a dancing-master ; bat he may avoid that impu- 
tation without tripping up his partner. He who should do so would 
make a good bargain were he mistaken for nothing worse. A gentleman 
may sometimes sv far avoid all suspicion of his ever having beena wri- 
ting-master, that he may incur that of never having had one. How 

“ The crooked scrawls of many a clownish hand” 


skould be the distinctive character of gentlemen, seems not easy to com- 
prehend. A coarse, clumsy demeanour,or vuice, or address, would be 
fatal to the claim. Why should a coarse clumsy neni eases 
it? That some gentlemen do indeed write such abomiuations, is but too 
well known to their correspondents; and some of these gentlemen, it is 
not unlikely, are influenced by the notion that they are thereby —e 
their position in society ; but, to the honour of common sense, there is a 
host of others, who, while they act and speak and compose like gentle- 
men, are not afraid of any degradation in making themselves iutelligible 
On paper. 

if Sonia be indicated by illegible writing, the world has to congratu- 
late itselt on the possession of a much larger proportion of that quality 
than is ordinarily supposed to exist in it. At this rate, it can scarcely 
boast an inhabitant who is not acquainted with many writers of genius, 
if he have not the happiness to possess this criterion of genius himeelf. 
The world, it seems, kuows nothing of its greatest men. Beside, it is 
rather an awkward fact, that some tolerably clear penmen have obtained 
a little reputation for genius therein. The autograph of Shakespeare is 
somarbably distinct. { have now lying before me the writing of Words- 
worth, Southey, Campbell, Keble, Talfourd, Dickens, ngfellow, 
Tbackeray, Tennyson. Porson. As I do not consider genius aud imagin- 
ation merely convertible terms, I venture to add the last name to the 
list. The penmanship of all these writers is eminently clear: that of the 
last three not surpassed by the finest typography. If, then, genius of the 
highest order is quite compatible with an intelligible hand, while a 7 
bumble amount of talent will suffice for the acquirement of a scraw 
the notion of affinity betweeu genius and illegibility is as little supported 
by facts as itis by common sense. ; 

But, granting the monstrous supposition of affinity between genius 
and bad writing, (as if genius could have afinity with any thing bad,) 
whatever is bad ought surely to be rejected. The faults of genius are 
not to be imitated. Men of genius have sometimes squandered health 
and property in saalibaneneindanh their creditors through life. And 
such an erratic course has been deemed characteristic of genius, with 
about as guod reason as assigns the same distinction tb distorted pem 
manship. But even if this view were true, it would scarcely follow that 
such a course was worthy of imitation. ‘‘ Decipit exemplar vitiis imita- 
bile.” It may seem strange to some that, because they are in awe of a 
tipstaff, they are not Sheridans, and though they are forgers, they are not 
Chattertone. Yet, strange as it may seem, it is true; and if they never 
carry their imitation beyond this mark, they will never be any nearer to 
the models of their ambitien. 

It were well if some people would expend a little time in learning to 
write distinctly, were it only to save themselves, as well as their neigh- 
bours, many unpl t An example or two, recorded on good 
authority, may set this matter in a clearer light. 

It was said of a late eminent chancery barrister, that he wrote three 
hands only—one which none but himself and his clerk could read : one 
which none but himself could read; and one which he himself could 
not read. In one of the two former, it is said, he once addressed a note 
to a friend, who recoguised the writing, but was utterly urable to com- 
prehend the purport. After many unavailing assaults and pros 
conjectures, as & desperate resource, he dashed a bottle of ink over a 
sheet of paper, signed his name at the bottom, folded the sheet, and ad- 
dressed it to his enigmatical friend, whose astonishment on opening it 
was boundless. Instantly he hurried to the chambers of the writer, ifso 
we may designate him, whom he encountered with, “ Are you mad? 
You have sent me here a ble:.ed sheet of paper with your name to it— 
whatdo you mean?” Imperturbably the friend replied,“ If this is evi- 
dence of insanity, you stand self-convicted: you have done the very 
same. You havesent mea blotted sheet subscribed with your name, and 
I knew no other way to answer it.” The other protested he bad done 
no such thing, and viewed the new assertion as irrefragable confirmation 
of his previous deduction. “I will, however, show you the paper,” said 
his friend, coolly. The note was produced, and the writer exclaimed— 
“ Why, could you not read this? It says as clearly as I could write it, 
“ Dear——, Will you favour me with the pleasure of your company te 
diuner oa Thursday next, at baif-past six ? 

“‘ Yours truly, > 
“Well,” said the friend,“ my reply is quite as clear. See, it is— 
“ Dear——, It will give me much pleasure to accept your kind invite- 
tion for Thursday next. “ Yours tru! if 








” 
— 





But correspondence of this kind is not always equally fortunate. Dr. 
Parr, whose band was the very abstraction of incomprebensibility, visit- 
ing the reading-room of a watering-place, happened to find among the 
eobeoribens a name which he could decypher, though few others would 
have been equally successful. It was that of # friend whom be bad not 
seen for some time. Arxious to renew early impressions, he irquired of 
the proprietor of the rooms his friend's address. This, however, was not 
known ; accordingly the do. tor was obliged to leave his card, with his 
own address thereon written, or intended to be written, in that peculiar 
vehicle of thought which his pen was wunt to employ. On the next ap- 
pearance of the person for whom the card was designed, it was duly put 
into his hand. Delighted at the proximity of his early friend, the —_ 
ent proceeded to inquire at the talisman where its owner was to 

found ; but it pertinaciously refused to declare,—not a letter was decy- 
pherable. Whether crescent, street, or square, was undiscoverable. 
Thus foiled, the reader, if we may so designate the unsuccessful attempt- 
er, bad no resource save to leave his own card, with his address (as 

imagined) written thereon. Bat, alas! he and his friend were similar 
in their ideas of penmanship a6 well as of other things : and when Parr, 
surprised that he had not seen his old companion, again betook himself to 
the room, heard the history, aud received the card, he was equally at 
fault; and the result was that two friends, anxious to meet, and living in 


“ [ndoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus.”—De Art. Poet. 











orator does not disregard clearness of enunciation, or even expression of 
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the same towr, actually lost the opportunity of intercourse, through the 
enigmatical character of their writing. 

__A more serious instance is recently reported ia the papers. The news 
of the late dreadful event at Starfield Hall was communicated imm edi- 
ately to Norwich by apes ae But what the marvels of modecn dis- 
covery could effectior celerity was more than counterbalanced by slov- 
enly writing. The telegraphic message was so miserably peuned, that 
the authorities of the police did not comprehend its import till the next 
morning. The consequence might have been the utter frastration of the 
ends of justice. 

The only case in which illegible writing seems defensive is, where you 
wish to give your friend a salutary exercise of patiexce and temper : 
though even here, uuless there be a predisposition to self-coutrol, the at- 
tempt may not be advisable. Where, however, such a disposition exists, 
it may be beneficially exercised by labouring to extract the meaning of 
an obstinate epistle ; for, if the communication be impo- taut, the strug- 
giing of impatience which it will tend to excite, will afford favourable 
opportunities of internal conflict ; while, if the matter be insignificant, 
the trouble taken to arrive at nothing will furnish means of imitating the 
higher and more characteristic moral featares of Socrates. But the ex- 

riment will be best restricted to the latter case, as its effects will then 

purely salutary ; whereas, in the former, whether the business be im- 
portant to yourself, your friend, or both, it would be unpleasant to ren- 
Gene naaniory ; aprobable result, notwithstanding, of your cacographi- 

ours. 

The advantages of your experiment will be greatly enhanced by eros- 
sing, which may succeed in rendering it an immortal “ Triumph oi Tem- 
per.” Even a legible hand is so ingeniously disguised by this practice, 
that it attains the diguity of the most coufirmedscraw!. Why ladies are 
so much addicted to this habit isa problem to which I have never been 
able to find a satisfactory solution. 

On the whole, however, will venture to infer from the above ram- 
bling observations, that unintelligible writing is neither the characteris- 
tic of a gentleman, nor of a genius: that, as far as it bas any result, it 
detracts from the qualities of both ; that it often produces serious incon- 
venience, and that, however beneiicial as a moral exercise, it shares that 
advantage with many other things which are neither agreeable nor de- 
sirable, and which the most careless penman would be very far from 


anxious to incur. 
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THOMAS HOOD.—*«OUR FAMILY.” 


“Poor Hood!” Thus does everyone speak of the lamented Thomas 
Hood, who died just as the world was beginning to appreciate the true 
genius of the man, but before he could reap any of its substantial re- 
wards. Hood’s reputation through life was that of a humourist, for he 
wrote for bread, and as the public would not have Hood's deeper thoughts, 
he gave them his lighter ones; he spun them “ comic annuals,” and 
“ laughter from year to year;” and thas he managed to live on from day 
today. But just before he passed away, there rang through our island 
those thrilling stanzas, appealing to the profoundest sympathies of the 
human heart, *‘ The Song of the Shirt,” “ The Lay of the Labourer,” 
and * The Bridge of Sighs;”’ and then it was the public decreed that 
Hood was something more than a humourist; that he was, in fact, a great 

1¢ poet. 

Thomas Hood was of Scotch parentage, though born in London, where 
his father was a partner in the book-selling firm of Vernon and Hood, 
Poultry. He was first apprenticed as a merchant’s clerk, but his health 
being delicate, it was found necessary to take him away trom his desk, 
and he was sent to his father’s relatives, in Dundee, where he remained, 
some time, and made his successful debut as a writer, in the pages of the 
local magazinesand journals. Here, doubtless, he acquired his knowledge 
of the broad Scotch dialect, which we find him re-producing in the old 
Scotch housekeeper in ‘‘ Tylney Hall,” a novel, though not much known 
of the most powerful character, full of highly wrought incident, aud situa- 
tions of the most tragic kind. 

With his health somewhat restored, he returned to London, and was 
apprenticed to his uncle, Robert Sauds, the engraver, and was afterwards 
transferred to one of the Le Keuxs. He was a good draughtsman, and 
might have attained distiuction in his profession, but taat he was soon at- 
tracted from it by the more agreeable pursuit of literature. Yet, we of- 
ten afterwards find him at work with the pencil and graver, in furnisbing 
the quaint and comical designs of bis own works, in his “ Bonnie An- 
nuals,”’ ‘Up the Rhine,” “ Magazine,” &c. 

We believe his first published book of poems was his “ Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies,” a little work full of poetic beauty; tender, graceful, 
and exquisite. But the book was not popular; indeed, it is not so yet. 
So, as the public would not take his poetry, he met them on their own 
ground, and gave them jokes and facetie, which they would read. Laugh- 
ter, however, was not Hood’s only object in writing. He amused the 
multitude to attract their attention; and he used his wit and humour as 
the vehicles wherewith to convey his wholesome and lasting lessons of 
morality. Though, as a writer who lived by his writings, he had to 
write that which the public would buy, and thus suited his productions 
to the general taste, he never wrote down to the lowest taste. His wit 
was never sullied by impurity nor coarseness; never indelicate nor pro- 
fane. Nay, his delicacy was extreme; he was as sensitive a8 a mimosa 
leaf; and a sort of melancholy often dashed his merriest writings, which 
made his jests to “scald like tears.” Many of his quaint and lwughter- 
exciting conceits were steeped in human feeling and passion. As he him- 
self has so touchingly said— 


“ Allthings are touch’d with melancholy, 
Born of the secret soul's mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 

Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossom of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 

Oh, give her, then, her tribute just, 
Her sighs and tears, and musings holy! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 

Towards the close of Hood’s life, while he was still popularly known 

as a humourist, there Seer in the columns of Punch that wonderful 
m which instantly thrilled through the hearts of thousands, and pro- 
uced an effect such as, we believe, no piece of writing within the same 
small compass had ever before done—his agonizing ‘‘ Song of the Shirt.” 
Parliamentary reports had exposed, in long detail, the hardships inflicted 
on a large portion of the industrious community ; volumes had been 
written about them, eloquent speeches delivered on the subject, the 
miseries of our female artisans—dressmakers and shirtmakers—had been 
deplored in all forms, but Hood's little poem « ffected more than them all. 
It went straight to its mark; it thrilled the common heart. He hit the 
nail on the head, and sent it home at a blow. Not less touching, not less 
fall of penetrating truth, was his “ Bridge of Sighs,’ one of the most 
powerful expositions of a ao social evil, a cancerous sure eating away 
the hearts of multitudes of human beings, which has ever been penned. 
These pieces, short though they were, revealed the almost Shaksperian 
geniusof Thomas Hood. They were the last thoughts of his great leart 
ever longing for the emancipation and happiness of the dowu-trodden and 
the suffering many. And thus floating away towards the deep waters of 
eternityydid he in these piteous appeals to human sympathy pvur oat his 
soul in song. 

Notwithstanding the great genius of Hood, and the large amount of lit- 
erary labour of various kinds which he performed, he died very poor; 
for the literary man has no position in England; he may be a great ge- 
nius, but if his books do not sell very largely, and he cannot command 
high prices for his yo bi hts, he may soon starve. The literary labours 
of twenty years enabled Hood to do no more than subsist, and the only 
legacy be left to his family was his fame. We cannot but lament, that 
the close of the poet’s career, hopeful and clear though it was as regarded 
the beyond of this life, was clouded by this reflection, though the gener- 
ous letter of Sir Robert Peel, communicating the intelligence that a pen- 
sion of £100 a year had been granted to his wife, did much to alleviate 
the pressure of this anxiety. The life of the mere literary man is one of 

t labour and of small gains; it is precarious; and his geuius, or litera. 
ry stock in trade, cannot be ueathed, like a bookselling or banking 
business, to his offspring. The literary labourer must always be at the 
mill-wheel, grinding, whether well or ill; and it is the nature of literary 
labour to wear into the health, and to stimulate into unhealthy activity 
the nervous system at the expense of the physical power. Hood was a vic- 
tim to the “literary ailment.” For many years, towards the close of his 
life, he was labouring under disease—habitually ill—dying slowly ; and 
yet he wrote on. In one of the last publications to which he gave his 
name aseditor, ‘ Hood’s Magazine,” he thas humourously pointed out 
= ,Pains ofthe literary life, in an imaginary letter trom “A Subse ri- 

rs , 


“ Sir,—By your not coming out on the Furst, I conclude you are lade 


up, being notorus for enjoyin bad helth. Pullmery, of course, like my 
poor Robert, for I've a literary branch in my own fammily, a periodi- 
cal one like yourself, only every Sunday, insted of once a manth; and 
as such, well knew what it was to write long-winded articles with Week- 
ly langs. Poor fellow ! ss I often said, so much head work, and nothin 
but head work, will make a cherubbim of you; and soit did. Nothin 
but write, write, write; and read, read, read; and as our Voctor says, 
it’s as bad to studdy till ali is broun, as to drink till allis blew. Mix 
your cullers. And werry good advice it is, when it can be follered, witch 
is pot always the case; for if necessity has no Law, it hasa good dea! of 
Litterature, and Authors must rite what they must. 

“As poor Robert used to say aboutseddontory habits, its very well, says 
he, to tell me about, like Mr. Wordsworth’s single man as he grew dou- 
ble, sticking to my chair; but if there’s no sitting, says he, ther’ll be no 
hatching; and if { do brood too much at my desk, its because there's 
a brood expected from me once a week. Oh! its very well, says he to 
cry, up with you, and go fetch a walk, and take a look at the daisies, when 
you’ve sold your mind to Mitty Stofilis, aud there’s a devil waiting for 
your last proofs, as he did for Dr. Forster's. 1 know its killin me, says he 

ut if I die of overwork its in the way of my vocation. Poor boy! I did 
all I could to nurridge him. Mock Turkey soop and strong siops, and 
wormy jelly, and island moss ; but hecouldn’t eat. And no wonder; for 
mental labour, as the Doctor said, wares out the stummack as well as the 
branes; and 80 he’d been spinning out his inside, like a spider. Aud a 
spider he did look at last, sure enough ; ove of that sort with long spindle 
legs, and only a dot of a body in the middle. 

“ Anuther bad thing is settin up all nite, us my sun did, but it’s all again 
natur. Notbut whatsum must, and partickly the writers of politicks for 
the papers ; but they rain the constitushun. And, besides, even poetry 
is apt to get prosy, after twelve or one; and some late authors read very 
sleepy. But,as poor Robert said, what is one to do, when no day is long 
enuif for one’s work, nor no munth either. And, to be sure, April, June, 
and September are all short munths, but Febber-very ! However, one 
grate thing is, relaxing, if you caa, as the doctor used to say, what made 
Jack adull boy ? why, being alwaysin the workhouse, and never at the 
playhouse. So, get out of your gownd and slippers, says be, and put on 
your best things and unbend yourself, like a beau. If you've been at 
your poeticle flights, go and look at the Tems tunnel ; and if you're 
tired of being witty, go and spend an hour with the wax wurk. The mind 
requires a change, as well as the merchants. 

* So take my advice, sir—a mother’s advice—and relax a little. You 
want brassing, a change of Aair,and more stummuck. And you ought 
to ware flannel, aud take tonicks. Do you ever drink Basses pail? It’s 
as good as caummomile tea, But above ail, there’s one thing I recommend 
to you, steal wiae; its been a savin to some invalids. 

“Hoping you will excuse this liberty from a stranger, but a weil 
meaning one, I am, sir, A Susscriser ” 

Thus could Hood play with a subject full of painfal import, and incul- 
cate severe truths, in quaiutand humorous guise. He made the eye dance 
with laughter, at the same time that he touched the heart to its depths. 
It was Comus teaching sympathy and human kindness. The laugh pass- 
ed away, but the stern truth remained. 

While quoting from ** Hood’s Maguzine,”’ we may shortly refer to atele 
commenced by him in that periodical entitled “ Our Family,” which 
seems to be well worthy of a reprint. It was cut short by the death of 
its author; bat it is full of humour, and is most interesting, so far as it 
goes. There is some admirable portraiture of character in the tale. Un 
cle Raumbold is a thorough original; but we can only give here a speci- 
men of Catechism Jack, being his introduction as apprentice to the yil- 
lage doctor :— 

** My father was the parish doctor, and when he entered the surgery, 
Mr. Postle was making up a prescription. A poor, shabbily dressed wo- 
man was waiting for the medicine, and a tall, foolish looking lad was 
waiting for the poor woman. She was a widow, as it is called, without 
an encumbrance, and had a cottage and some small means of her own, 
which she eked out with the stipend allowed to her by the overseers, for 
taking charge of some infirm or imbecile pauper. The half-witted boy 
was her present ward. 

“1t’s for Jacobs,” said the woman, as my father glanced over the 
shoulder of his assistant at the prescription. ‘He gets was and wus.” 

‘OF course he does,” said my father, “ and will, whilst he takes those 
opium pills.” 

“ Sol tell him,” said the woman; “ with his ague, ard in a flat marshy 
country like this, with water enough about to give any one the hy- 
draulics.” 

‘“* Hydroptics.” 

“ Well—droptics. You want stimuluses,” says I, “ and not nar—nar 
—cis—” 

“‘ Narcotics.” 

“* Well—cotics. But the poor people all take it. If’ts their last pen- 
ny, it goes for a penny-worth of opie, as they call it, at Dr. Shackles.” 
‘‘T wonderhe seils it,” said my father. 

“ And asking your pardon, Doctor,” said the woman, “ I wonder you 
don’t. They say he makes a mint of money by it.” 

, sae !” said my father, with unusual emphasis; “ never, if I want a 
shilling.” 

The assistant suddenly checked the pestle with which he was pound- 
ing, aud looked inquisitively at his principal, who fixed his eyes on the 
idiot boy. 

“ Weill, my lad, and whoare you ?” inquired my father, “ what’s your 
name 7?” 

“M. or N.,” answered the boy, slowly dragging the wet forefinger, 
which he had withdrawn from his mouth, with a long snail-like trail 
along the counter. 

“ Kiddlestick,” exclaimed the woman, giving her charge a good shaking 
by the shoulder ; “ you’ve got another name besides that.” 

“ Yes,” drawled the boy, “‘some call me Catechism Jack ” 

“ Ab! that is an odd name,” said my father; “ who gave it you ?” 

“ My godfathers and godmothers, in my baptism,” said Jack. 

“ No such thing, sir,” said the woman ; “ it was the idle boys of the 
village, because he was always repeating on it; and, indeed poor fellow, 
he can repeat nothing else.” 

“ Then how did he get that?” 

‘* Why, you see, Sir,” said the woman, “ between ourselves it was all 
along of his godmother.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” exclaimed my father. “His godmother, eh ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Foyer, as was, for she’s dead now, as well as his own 
mother; and that’s how he came into my care. His mother went first, 
while he was in petticoats, aad so Mrs. Foyer took charge of him, and 
sent him to the infant day-school. She was avery strict woman in her 
religious principles, and so was the schoolmistress, and both made it a 
Great point for the children to be taught accordingly, which they was. 

ell, one day there they were all, in the schoolroom, up one pair, and 
little Jack among the rest, the last of the row, a-setting on the very end 
of a long form, close to the open door. Well, by-and-bye the children 
were called up to say catechism; so they all got up at once,except Jack. 
who had been playing instead of getting his task by rote, which made 
him backwarder to vise than the rest; when, lo, and behold! up tilts the 
iorm, like a reating horse, and pitcties Jack, heels over head, through the 
door, and down the whole stone flight, where he was picked up at the 
bottom, quite unsensible.”” 

“Ah! with a concussion of the brain,” said my father. 

“ A contusion of the occiput,” added Mr. Postle; “the spinal vertebra 
excoriated, of course, and braises on both patella.” 

“I don’t know aboat that,” said the woman; “but he had a lamp on 
the back of his head as big as an egg, the two nubbles of his back were 
rubbed quite raw, and his two kneepans were as black as a coal. It was 
thought, too, that his intellex was shook up in a muddle.” 

“No doubt of it,’’ said my father. 

“Well, to go on with Jack. Atlong and at last he came to, sore enough 
and smarting, as you may suppose, for he had been carried home to bis 
godmother, and she had rubbed his wounds with the spirits of salts, 
which had got into the cuts. And now Jack, says she, mark my words, 
and let them be a warning. Its a judgment of God upon you, says she, 
for not knowing your catechism ; for if so be you had got it by heart, you 
would have ris with the rest, and this would never have happened. But 
its a judgment upon you, said she, and the school mistress says its the same 
thing ; till between both, the poor thing was so scared, he set to work, 
he did, at his catechism, and never rested day or night, till he gotit by 
heart, ashe las now, so thoroughly, you may dodge him any how, back- 

ward and forward, and he wont miss a syllable. And that’s how he 
came by it, Sir, as well as by his nickname; for except catechism, which 
his head is too full of, I suppose, to hold any thing else, he dont know 
a thing else in the world.” 

“Poor fellow,” said my father, opening one of the surgery drawers. 
* Hero, Jack, pnt te have a lozenge?” 

“ Yes, verily, and by God’s help, so | will. And I heartily thank——.” 

“There, there, hush! go along with you,” said the woman, giving her 
protégé a push towards the outer door, and then taking up the medicine 








with a nod of acknowledgment to Mr. Pustle, and a curtsey to my father, 





she departed, her forlorn charge clinging to her garments, and mutteri 
scraps of that formula which had procured for him the sobriquet of Cate. 
chism Jack. * f , * 

[t was Catechism Jack—who, after a preliminary peep or two from be. 
hind the door post, at last crept with a sidling gait and a sheepish air, in. 
to the surgery, where by eccentric approaches, like those of a sly bird, 
he gradually placed himself at the counter. 

“Well, Jack,” said my father, ‘‘ what do you want?” 

Jack made no reply, but dropping his head on his right shoulder, with 
a look askance at my father, plucked his sodden finger out of his mouth 
and pointed with it to one of the drawers. 4 

“You see,” said my father, in an aside to Postle, “the fellow is not 
quite a fool. He remembered where the lozenge came from.” 

“ Mere animal instinct,” answered Postle, in the same undertone, “ 
monkey would do as much, and remember the cannister where he got a 
lump of sugar.” 

“I will try him further,” said my father, puting his hand in the draw. 
er fora lozenge, which he held out between his finger and thumb. “ Well, 
Jack, what will you do if I give you this?” Jack eyed the lozenge, 
grinned, looked at my father, aud drawled out his answer. 

“Ll say my catechism.” 

“No, no, Jack !”’ cried my father, ‘we don’t want that. Bat will you 
be a good boy ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, his head suddenly dropping down again, while a 
cloud passed over his face. “ Yes, I will, and not tumble down stairs,” 

“Poor fellow!” said my father, ‘they make a fault of his misfortune, 
[havea great mind totake him. Should you like, Jack, to get your own 
livin 1) ee 

“ Yes," eaperesed Jack with alacrity, for my father had unconsciously 
given him a familiar cue, “to learn and labour truly to get my own living, 
and to do my duty in that state of life to which it may please God to call 
me.” 

“ Catechism again!’ whispered Mr. Postle. 

“Yes, but aptly quoted and applied,” answered my father. “ Do you 
know, Jack, what physic is?’’ 

Jack nodded, and pantomimically expressed his acquaintance with 
medicine by making a horrible grimace. 

“ Well, but speak out, Jack,” said my father; ‘‘ use yourtongue. Let 
us hear what you know about it. What's physic?” 

“Nasty stuff,” said Jack, “in a spoon.” 

“Yes,” said my father, “or ina wine-glass, Jack, orin a cup. Very 
good. And do you remember my foot-boy, Jack, who used to carry out 
the physic in a basket ?” 

Jack nodded again. 

“Should you like to take his place, and carry out the medicine in the 
same way ?” 

“[—don’t—know,” drawled Jack, sympathetically sucking his finger, 
while he ogled the little oval confection, which my father still retained 
in its old position. 

* Do you think you could do it?” 

Jack was silent. 

“ Would you try to learu 1” 

‘¢] learn two things,” mambled Jack, “ my duty towards God, and my 
duty towards my neighbour.” 

“Not very appropriate that,” muttered Mr. Postle. 

“ Not mach either way,” auswered my father, and he resumed the ex- 
amination. 

“ Well, Jack, suppose I was to take you into my service, and feed and 
clothe you; should you like a smart new livery?” 

* Ves.’ 

“ And a new hat?” 

“ Yes.” 

ns And I were to give you a pair of new shoes, would you take care of 
them !” 

ane answered Jack, “‘ and walk in the same all the days of my 
life.” 

“There!” said my father, giving Postle a nudge with his elbow, “what 
do you think of that?” 

“A mere random shot,” answered Mr. Postle. 

“Not at all,” said my father, again turning to his protégé. Well, Jack, 
I have a great mind to give you atrial. If I take you into the house, and 
find you in a good bed, and comfortable meals, and a suit of clothes, and 
provide for you altogether, would you promise to behave yourself!” 

“They did promise three things in my name,” answered Jack, “ first, 
that I should renounce the devil and all his works 

‘Yes, yes,” cried my father, hastily,for Postle was grinning, ‘we know 
allthat. But would you take care of the basket, Jack, and leave the 
medicines for the neighbours at the right houses, and attend to your 
duty?” 

“My daty towards my neighbour,” answered Jack, “is to love him as 
well as myself, and to do to all mea as { would that they should do unto 
me. Give us the lozenge.” 

My father gave him the lozenge, which the lad eagerly popped into 
his mouth, occasionally taking it out again to look edgeways at its thin- 
ness fill all was gone. 

* 





“Yes, my mind is made up,” said my father; “at any rate, the unfor- 
tunate creature shall have achance. With a little looking after at first, 
he will do very well.” 

Much of the after interest of the tale turns on the blunders of Jack : 
but we have not space to follow his career.— Eliza Cook's Journal. 





THE LATE MADAME DORVAL. 


BY CHARLES MERVEY, ESQ. 
The following notice is dated, Paris, June 20. 


Not many weeks ago, an application was made by some of the most 
eminent literary men in France, including Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, 
Jules Janin, and Alexandre Dumas, to M. Léon Faucher, then Minister of 
the Interior, warmly advocating the re eugagement at the Théatre Fran- 
gais of Madame Dorval, who had not appeared there for seven or eight 
years. Scarcely had their petition been delivered, when news arrived 
of the sudden and severe illness of the celebrated ariiste at Caen, where 
she had intended performing some of her favourite characters, and, a few 
days later, of her return to Paris almost in adying state, The conse- 
quences of this imprudent step were, as might be expected, fatal; and on 
Sunday, May 20, she breathed her last, regretted not only by her friends 
—and they were many—but by all who still cherished a recollection of 
her extraordinary talent, , 

A detailed biography of Madame Dorval is a desideratum in dramatic 
literature-—the various notices published respecting her dealing, for the 
most part, far less with fact than with fiction. Iam not, indeed, aware 
of the existence of any authentic data beyond the few scattered notes 
which Lhave hastily collected together,chiefly from original sources, aud 
which I now offer to my readers, with selections from my own private 
memoranda. 

Marie Dorval was born in 1792, but the place of her birth is not recor- 
ded; at the age of nineteen she had already commenced her dramatic ¢8- 
reer at Bayonne, where the oflicers of the garrison, with whom she was 
great favourite, nicknamed her little Boudotte. Report hints that, while 
there, her beauty, or the charm of her acting, possibly both, added 4 
tnarshal of France to the list of her admirers, which, if we may judge from 
contemporary accounts, must have been atolerably longone. 

From that period we lose sight of her until 1818, when we find her 
performing her Parisian noviciate at the Porte St. ‘Martin—a theatre then 
in high vogue, owing to the popularity of its chief supporters—I ty 
Philippe, and Jenny Vertpré. Of these, the dramatic celebrity has al- 
ready become matter of tradition; but there yet remain, after the lapse 
of more than thirty years, two humbler members of that once beillens 
troupe—two living witnesses of its past glories, who have been hande 
down as heir-looms by every successive manager, and without 7PeT 
in the eyes, at least, of its veteran habitués—the Porte St. Martin wou 
be an anomaly. These are Vissot and good old Mbessard. 

By slow but sure degrees, Madame Dorval worked her way up from 
the fag end to the head of the company. The almost unnoticed débulant: 
was s00n forgotten ia the impassioned actress, whose extraordinary natly 4 
energy, physical and meatal, more than compensated for the abseuce ol 
that conventional correctness which is too often the attribute of med iocrity ° 
For several years, side by side with those pillars of modern French dra- 
ma, Frédéric Lemaitre and Bocage, she shared their many triumphs an 
few reverses; now harrowing her spell bound listeners with the intense 
reality of her sufferings as the gambler’s wife in *‘ Trente Aus; ~~ 
portraying, with all the impulse and passion of her ardent nature, 
tondly-loving Adéle @’ Hervey in “ Anteny.” ; : 

naan the pieces more oaadudaie indebted for their toyonreh’. 
ception to Madame Dorval, I may mention “ Beaumarchais a Madric ve 
and “La Fiancée de Lammermoor ;” but it were idle, within my pre 
limits, to attempt any detailed account of her successful creations. 
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——— eens ‘ e:; 
goed, t0 do so weed it would be requisite almost to enumerate the 
actrene © pal of Mademoiselle Georges from Russia, and the accession 

a ‘We rel to the managemeat of the Porte St. Martin, Madame Dorval 
et x ed that theatre, and accepting various provincial engagements, soon 

att Parisian popularity far and wide throughout France. At 
extended her Par pop f first ti i the Théatre Fran- 

th, April 21, 1834, she appeared for the first time at the 
eee at Une Liaisoo,” a semi-drama, semi-comedy, wholly unworthy of 
es, al at. Warmly received on this occasion, she was shortly after seen 
pays advantage in M Mazéres’ comedy of “ La Mére et la Fille,” and 
2 Marguerile Cogni in Ancelot’s “Lord Byron & Venise.” ‘ 

But the main object of the manager, M. Jouslin de la Salle, in engag- 
ing Madame Dorval, was the intended reproduction of * Autony, a Te 
newal of its origiaal vogue being reasonably anticipated ; rag ar 30 
ment, however. of the approaching revival of M. Damas’s — oo 
scarcely appeared in the bills, when an article in the Constitutionnel de 
precating the proposed reprise as au outrage against morality and —— 
decency, caused the censeur to forbid the performance. Upon this, a- 
dame Dorval, who had been expressly engaged to play Adéle d Hervey, 

ublished a letter in the leading journals, statiag that “ Antony,” baviug 
Cea already performed fifty nights at the Porte St. Martin aud thirty 
nights at the OJéon, could in no wise be regarded asa ee and ought 
not therefore be subject to the caprice of acenseur, That functionary, 
however, apparently thought otherwise, for he still persisted in his vedo, 
and the rehearsals of “ Autony” were at an eud. : - 

M. Alfred de Vigny’s “ Chatterton, first produced February 12, 1835, 
afforded our heroine ample scope for the display of that genuine pathos, 
the effect of which was so irresistible; her Kitty Bell was indeed a de- 
licious creation. a gem of tenderness and sensibility. Unquestionable as 
are the merits of this touching drama, much of its success was fairly due 
to its interpreters, and above all to Madame Dorval. 

Two montis later, Victor Hugo, after a somewhat protracted absence 
from the dramatic arena, again entered the lists; bat this time even his 
warmest admirers were unable to deny that his new attempt was any- 
thing but au improvement on its predecessors. Iu fact, “ Augelo Tyran 
de Padoue,” with all its poetic brilliancy of language, is a melodrama pur 
sang, deticient in none of the usual accessories ; secret doors, subterra- 
nean passages, daggers, poison, Venetian ussissins, succeed one auother 
with Pixérécourt-like rapidity. Put the simaltaueous appearance in one 
piece of the two great actresses of the day, Mars aud Dorval, was too 
potent an attraction to leave uny room for criticism; the sott and silvery 
tones of La J'isbé contrasted so forcibly with the passionate impetuosity 

{ Catarina, that the public, breathless and enraptured, listened alternate- 
ly tothe voices of the rival charmers, unconscious of the glaring incon- 
gruities of plot and style, which oa any other occasion might bave some- 

shot damped their enthusiasm. Thanks to the exertions of its two prin- 

ipal supporters, the fourteen first representations of “ Angelo”’ produced 

0 less a sum than 60,000 francs, nor for some time after was there any 

material diminution in the receipts. 

“Use famille au Temps de Luther,” by Casimir Delavigne, first played 
Sn the course of the same year, was favourably received owing less to its 
Gntrinsic merit than to tue remarkable acting of Madame Dorval as 

T'ecla. 
is the expiration of ker engagement, some misunderstanding having 
cocurred to prevent its renewal, our heroine quitted the Comédie Fran- 
caise, but soon after reappeared there in“ Chatterton. Tne début, how- 
sver, of Mademoiselle Rachel, and the decided preference shown by the 
public to classical tragedy—a preference clearly heralding the dowafall of 
the romap.ic school—tinally determined her to withdraw trom the the- 
atre, wh: ve, indeed, she never appears to have felt quite athome. I have 
now beiore me aletter addressed by her to the semainier (i. e. the weekly 
inspector, controller, and administrator of the affairs of the society) com- 
laining bitterly of the neglect shown her whenever she applied for the 
ree admissions to which she was entitled, the places allotted to her be- 
ing so bad that she was unable to offer them to any one. 

Novy. 7, 1839, Madame Dorval made her first appearance at the Re- 
paissance as Louisa in Frédéric Soulié’s powertul drama, “ Le Proscrit,”’ 
Guyon playing the hero, The company of this ill-starred temple of the 
drama then included Montdidier, Hoffmann, Madame Albert, Mademoi- 
selle Atala Beauchéne, and last,not least, Madame Anna Thillon. It was 
owever, evident from the beginning that the speculation must be a losing 
pne: pieces which would have made the fortune of auy other theatre 
ere there played to empty benches, and no exertion of the management 
availed to overcome the apathy of the public. The result, as might na- 
urally be expected, was the sadden closing of the house, and the insolv- 
ency of the director, M. Anténor Joly, who throughout his managerial 
career had displayed courage and perseverance worthy of a better fate.* 

From the Renaissance, Madame Dorval transterred her valuab!-+ services 
to the Odéon, where she mainly contributed to the successof ‘ Lucréce,”’ 
“La Main Deoite et la Main Gauche, and “ La Comtesse d‘Altemberg.”’ 

In January, 1845, she returned, after an interval of many years, to the 
Porte St. Martin, and by her performance of one character created a sen- 
satiun which has been rarely equalled at leastin our ownday. I allude to 
“Marie Jeanne.” Lt isimpossible adequately to describe the furore excited 
by Madame D orval's genius in this otherwise indifferent drama; the anguish 
of the parent robbed of her child was so intensely, so painfully real, that 
the actress wholly disappeared, and gave place to the woman, the mother! 
In this extraordinary impersouation nothing was overdone or out of place; 
the costume aud manner were those of a simple and uneducated femme 
du peuple; there was no attempt at imposing attitudes or declamatory 
eect ; the heart-rending accents, the tears, and convulsive sobs, were 
prompted not by art, but by nature. Few can have forgotten that one 
tarful despairing shriek, that burst from her lips as if it were the last ef- 
ortof a broken spirit, on seeing ber babe, her only hope, her oaly conso- 
lation, whom her poverty, not her will, bad consigned to the Enfans 
Trouvés, disappear perhaps for ever from her view! Her emotion was 
80 visibly genuine that the audience seemed paralysed by it; a dead si- 
lence foliowed that inexpressibly piercing cry ; and the fall of the act- 
rop alone was the signal of such a cheering as has seldom rang within 
the walls of a theatre. 

Madame Derval’s last creation of any note was Agnés de Méranie in Pon- 
bard's tragedy of that name at the Odeon; her old associate, Bocage, play- 
ing Philippe Auguste. Krom that time, with the exception of 9 few occa- 
sional performances at the Théatre Historique, and a brief engagement— 
not, alas, at the Comédie Frangaise, but—at the Théatre St. Marcel, her 
Parisian career may be said to nave closed; for although every attempt 
was subsequently made by her friends to regain for her that position in 
the capital which her name and taleuts entitled her to occupy, their efforts 
were inetlectual, and the last eighteeu months of her life were passed in 

he honourable exile of a provincial éournée. Thirty years of aninter- 
rupted success were disregarded ; the interests both of the management 
and of the public were alike sacrificed to a petty aud unworthy spirit of 
rivalry ; and the actress whose genius had long been the pride and boas’ 
of Frange’s national theatre, was in her day of trial and need denied ad- 
Mission within its walls! 
; Now the error is acknowledged, and the injustice lamented ; now jea- 
ousy and neglect have given way to regret and sympathy ; those who 
were deaf to the legitimate claims of their old comrade and fellow la- 
bourer, now vie with each other in their bounties to her child. Such an 
atouement is indeed a bitter self-reproach, but it at least silences the re- 
proaches of others. 

of nowever carefully we may examine the contemporary theatrical annals 

rance or any other conutry, we shail rareiy meet with an artiste bet- 

* pane a physical point of view, to cope with the exigencies ot 

" Po eae ramatic school then Madame Dorval. With no pretension 

*gance of manuer, or to studied purity of diction—relyiug for 

tifeet, not on the classic suggestion of art, bat on the fervid inspirations 
ceerenthe was occasionally coarse, but more often sublime. A true 
—_ ure a 45 meg endowed with an immense and inexhaustible fund of 
fern ne yt pen aod enthusiasm—she could now, by one of those 
is deg mio - pcre eMicsanyS first obtained for her the appellati.n of 
new, by persed a he ience shudder and quail before her—and 
indifferent ot — — morgen touch of pathos, melt the most 
were such, that after dor mg ~ ee ee 
mely bataped aay apie chase ee Tg Par oh 
Crease with each succeeding act aud nw ope we place 2 aneined ae 
& in th. closing scene. g act, was never seen to such advaniage 
ine ie ova tn bave been touch struck with the acting of Miss Smithson 
ow audame Hector Serlioz), on tie occasion of that lady's professional 
8t to Paris some years back; and ' y 5 protessiona 
call y uck; ind to have considered her Judiet, espe- 
. ‘Y, a model worthy of imitation. It would, however, be difficult to 
iene aby point of resemblance between the two artiste, nor is there 
oe enppese that the graces of our talented country woman exerc.sed 
ccatemporery. intlueuce on the subsequent efforts of her great French 
.* Had M. Joly limited his ambitior i 7 : 

‘Ustance—the seoube might have baa ory ditceus Shae tertaininent—drama, for 
Vaudeville, opera, andeven ballet. The [iene bat his programme included 
: j sary piney for this Protean exhibi- 


ton would have been ad he fi 
eathblow to the fi : 
Personnel alone exceeding the receipts, nances of any theatre, the salaries of the 











if Madame Dorval was popular on the stage, she was no less so in 
private life ; all who knew her ‘iked and esteemed her for she was frank, 
unaffected, and kind-hearted. Her loss will, therefore, be severely felt, 
not only by the play-going public, bet arte | ber own large circle of 
friends and acquaiatance, whom experience had taught equally to admire 
and appreciate the extraordinary powers of the actress, and the sterlin 
and estimable qualities of the woman. Several years ago, she marri 
tue clever feuallétonis/e aud dramatic writer, Jean Toussaint Merle, au- 
thor of “ Piéville et Taconnet,” “ La Laitiére Suisse,” and fifry other 
successful pieces, including “* Le Monstre et le Magicien,” an effective 
version of * Frankenstein,” in which T. P. Cooke originally played the 
monster. 





THE BRITISH AMERICAN LEAGUB. 


The following is a list of the officers unanimously elected at the late 
Convention in Kingston, C. W. 


President, 
Hon. Geonce Morratrt of Montreal. 
Vice Presidents, 
Hon. W. Atcan of Toronto, 
Joun Youna, Esq., of Hamilton, 
Joun R. Forsytu. Esq., of Kingston, 
Tuomas Witsoy, Esq., of Quebec, 
Joun Prince, Esq., of Sandwich, 
Hon. W. Morris, of Moutreal. 


Corresponding Sceretary, 
W- Gorpon Mack, Esq., of Montreal, 


Recording Secretary 
J. H. Isaacson, Esq., of Montreal, 


Treasurer, 
H. E. Montcomenit, Esq., of Montreal. 


Executive Committee, 
Oare R. Gowan, B-q, of Brockville, 
J. W. Gamece, Bsq., of Vaughan, 
J. McGitus, Esq.. of Glengarry, 
Danist Gorrie, Esq., of Montreal, 
D.G, Stoas, Esq., of Melbourne, 
Georce Duaean, Esq., of Toronto, 
J: G. Vansittart, Esq., of Woodstock, 
J. Laneron, Esq., ot Peterborough, 
Witiiam Stewart. Esq., of Bytown, 
R. Harvey, Esq., of Maitland. 


The Convention met at the City Hall, on the 25th July, and adjourned 
on the 31st. During the session, the following resolutious,amongst oth- 
ers, were adopted. 

“ That the British American League is composed of a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Canada, wno have always been firm in their allegiance to the British 
Crown, and who still desire that Canada shall remain a dependeucy of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Devoted in their attachment to the principles of monarchical gov- 
ernmeut, and reveringthe mixed forms of government established by the British 
constitution, they only desire the enjoyment of the immunities and privileges for 
which that consti: ution, provides whea the Government is fairly aud honestly ad- 
ministered for the benetit of al! classes of the community. The members of the 
British American League, although resident in a distant province of the Empire, 
consider themselves eatitled to protection in the enjoyment of their political, social, 
and commercial righ:s, equally with their fellow-subdjects in the British isles. 
They seek no more ; they will not be satisfied with less.”’ 


“ That the guidance and directions of the public affairs of this country have 
not been such as to conduce to public quiet, public prosperity, or to true fealty and 
allegiance to the Crown and [nstitutions of the Province, but that, on the contrary, 
public feeling has been excited and is now excited to a state unexampled in this 
country; the foundations of political, social and moral order are shaken to their 
centre; the Queen's Representative, andthe Executive of which he is the head, 
have been broughtinto contempt; the Commercial, Agricultural and all the In- 
dustrial and productive interests of the country have beea paralyzed, and the con- 
nection between the colony and the parent state placed in imminent peril.’ 





“Thatthe Governor-General in appointing to the Legislative Coun cil twelve 
new meinbers within a few months, to enable the administration to carry out a 
measure the principle of which had not been previously aflicmed by the Assem- 
bly, nor petitioned for, nor even canvassed by the people, has departed from con- 
stuutional usage, and created a precedent which has disturbed, and would, if per- 
sisted in, totally destroy the utility of the uppec house, by taking away from that 
body its power to operate as a check upon the popular branch, and making it the 
mere tool and mouth piece of the party in power. That in the opinion of this 


The following important document contains the best summary of the 
whole proceedings. 
ADDRESS 


Of the“ British American League" to the inhabitants of Canada—adopted 
31st July, 1849, in General Convention at Kingston. 


Fettow CounTRYMEN : 

Events so momentous as those which have given birth to this great 
Provincial Association, have been hitherto unparalleled in the history of 
this colony. 

From the early settlement of the United Empire Loyalists in this Pro. 
vince until a recent period, its people have evinced an attachment to the 
Parent State unsurpassed by that of any other colony of ancient or mod- 
ern times. During a long period, chequered by adversity and prosperity, 
the people of this colony have in war rallied around the flag of their fore- 
fathers, and in e have endeavoured to cement the uvion with their 
father land by the strongest ties of amity and interest. In return for this 
devotion the British Government has long extended to the colony a com- 
mercial preference in her markets. 7 . 

The harmony which so long existed—interrupted by an abortive rebel- 
lion—was again restored at its close, and the progress of the Colon be- 
came almost unexampled under the fostering influence of a wise Impe- 
rial Legislation. Bat, unhappily for Great Britain—an Empire whose 
colonies are the strong arm of her power—she has recently opened her 
ports to foreign nations upon equal terms with her colonies, thus virtually 
excluding us irom her markets, by throwing us into a ruinous competition 
with those to whom her ports are more immediately and cheaply acces- 
sible. In her promulgation of free trade principles, she has lost sight of 
the interests of her colonies with the view of obtaining from all nations 
reciprocal free trade, and thereby inundating the world with her mauu- 
factures. 

This new policy of the empire has recently produced in Canada its in- 
evitable results. Unprotected by an adequate tariff, we have continued 
to consume a vast amount of British manufactures, whilst our produce, 
the principal resource upon which we rely for their payment, has rarely 
entered the English markets except at a sacrifice. The result has been 
a monetary pressure, extensive bankruptcy, and general distress. 

Coincident with these disastrous circumstances, a storm arose in our 
political horizon, which has threatened and still threatens to shake the 
foundations of our social fabric. The legislature, ruled by a faction 
(which, for the retention of place and power, has kindled afresh the ani- 
mosity of rival races, ) has legalized the principle of rebellion and has 
prepared to increase the public debt in a moment of great financial em- 
barrassment, by @ provision for the payment of the traitors of 1837 and 
1838. 

These grievances roused thousands from a state of torpor and inaction. 
Your fellow subjects, convinced that a crisis had arrived when it behoved 
every inhabitant of Cauada to exert himself for the regeneration of his 
country, and rescue it from commercial and political thraldom, met, and 
by combined action established the “ Britisa American Leacue.” This 
body extended its ramifications throughout every part of the Province. 
It established a system of representation by which delegates were to be 
sent to a general Convention at Kingston. That convention assembled by 
the free election of the Leaguers, according to its established constitu- 
tion, after this exposition of its origin, now appeals to you to co-operate 
with the League in the great objecis it has in view for the welfare of oar 
country. 

[INHABITANTS OF CANADA: 

You are nominally enjoying the privileges of a free constitution—you 
are in reality chained down by circumstances which wrest from you the 
exercise of these privileges. You are told that you are fostered by a lib- 
eral and pradent goverameat—in reality your efforts for the eacourage- 
ment of home industry have been checked in too many instances by hasty 
and inconsiderate legislation. 

The true elements of your country’s wealth—the certain indices of her 
prosperity—can only be developed by the adoption of measures which 
will fill her cities with the busy hum of industry—make her streams the 
outlets of that wealth which will be poured forth from the loom and the 
foundry, the teeming harvests of her soil, and the produce of her prime- 
val forests. 

For the attainment of these results it is essential that a Tariff carefully 
and considerately adopted should be so proportioned and levied as to af- 
ford just and adequate protection to every industrial class—the agricul- 
turist, the manufacturer, the mechanic—so as to build up the prosperity 
of the farmer and the artizan side by side with the growing wealth of the 
manufacturer—se as to createa Home Market for Home Industry, and 





Convention the conductof her Majesty's Secretary for che Colonies ia transmitting 
blank mandainuses for Legislative Councillors, to be filled up in this colony at 
the suggestion of the ministry of the cay, is open to grave censure, inasmuch as it 
has rendered that portion of our constitution which declares that such appoint- 
iments shall be made by the sovereign, of non effect, and has entailed upon this 
colony a violation of its constitution which, hed it attacked that of the imperial 
government, would have rendered the guilty party subject to the pains and penalties 
of a successful impeachment; and that this Convention solemnly protests against 
those acts as subversive of the political rights of the people, and as calculated to 
diminish that loyalty to the crown and that respect for the authority of the imperial 
government which they desire to see descend undiminished to their children, and 
to be the distinctive marks of this colony throughout all time.” 





“That this Convention seizes the present opportunity of declaring its attach- 
ment to the Crown, and of the unfaltering desire of all its members that the ad- 
ministration of the public affairs of the country may be such as to root more firm- 
ly in the hearts of its loyal inhabitants avetled purpose and desire to secure the 
lasting connection of the Colony with the Parent State ; and that itis the fi-m and 
deliberate opinivn of this Convention, that the longer continuance of the Earlof 
Elgin as the Representative of the Crown in Canada cannot conduce to that at- 
tachment to the Sovereign or that peace in the country which is essential to the 
unity and integrity of the Empire.” 

“That this Convention is of opinion that the attempt recently made by the gov- 
ernment in the provincial Legislature to increase the representation in the Assem- 
bly of Canada upon a partial and illiberal basis, and of thus giving an undue pre- 
penderance and influence to one section or portion of the population for the pur- 
pose (atthe expense of justice) either of rewarding that portion of th e population 
for the indiscriminating support g ven by its representation to the present govern- 
ment, Or of consolidating the power of the goverumentitself, and securing the do- 
mination of a party for party purposes, was a gross attack upon the spirit of our 
constitution, and upon the rights of the people of this Colony, more especially as 
upon that same portion of the population have been conferred in another shape in- 
creased electoral privileges, while at the same time the inhabitants of Upper Ca- 
nada have had limited the elective franchise, which for years they had enjoyed.” 





“ That the political grievances which at present afflict this province, as well as 
the necessity which exists for extending commercial intercourse with our sister 
colonies, thereby creating a large home market for the consumption of Agricultaral 
products and domestic manufactures, and the importance of consolidating the in- 
terests and the strength of the British population of North America, having given 
rise to the question of an union of all the North American provinces, it is in the 
opinion of this Convention of the utmost importance that such a proposa!, involv- 
ing a scheme of immense magnitude and pregnant with the most important conse- 
quences to the interests and destiny of these colonies, is deserving of the most 
careful and thorough investigation. 

That in order that this investigation may be efficiently made, this Con veationdo 
select ten of its members, four of whom shall be a quorum, with the request that 
they meetin the city of Montreal, at such early day as may be agreed upon before 
the close of the navigation, such gentlemen from the Lower Provinces as may then 
and there assemble, to deliberate upon and discuss the said proposal. 

That in order to procure the attendance of such gentlemen from the sister Pro- 
vinces, the Secretary of this Convention forthwith transmit to a few of the promi- 
nent and influential individuals in each of such provinces, a copy of this resolu- 
tion, at the same time inviting their immediate action thereon in the selection of 
delegates to meetin Montreal atthe time and for the purpose intimated, and that 
the committee of this Convention appointed for the conference by requested to pre- 
pare a Report upon the subject thus referred to them, and to submitthe same to 
this Convention in order to its consideration.” 

On a ballot for the Committee, the followiag gentlemen were appointed :— 

Hon. G Moffatt, Montreal; Mr. Gamble, Vaughan; Mr. Gowan. Brockville ; 
Mr. Bieakenbridge, Kingston; Mr. Vankoughnet, Z'’oronto; Mr. Montgomerie, 
Montreal; M:. R. Macdonald, St. Catharines; Mec. Crawford, Brockville; Mr 
A. Stuart, Quebec; Mr Young, Hamilton. 

The following gentlemen were subs quently added :— 

Mr. Wilson, of Saltflect; Mr. Wilson, of Quebec ; Mr. Vansittart, of Wood- 
stock; Mr. Duggan, of T'oronto; Mr. Dixon, of London; and Mr. Walton, of 
Sherbrooke. —- 

“ Thatthe question of representation in the Imperial Pariament be referred to 
the committee alrea ly appointed to consider the propriety lof a Federal Union of 
the British North American Provinces, to report thereon,” 





“ That as isolated. and individual exertion would be utterly inadequate to cope 
with the evil teadencies of misgovernment. and the evil energies it has arrayed 
against public peace, and as those evils cannot be effectually counteracted without 
the active, bold, and persevering ce-operation of all good subjects, wh ch co-opera- 
tion, to be effectual, must be the result of a regular and systematic union of indi- | 
viduals, this convention considers it expedient that the loyal and well disposed part 
of the communtty, without reference to creed or country, should form themselves 
into associations, in their respective cities, towas, townships and other localities, for 
the purpose of general concert, and that the select committee appointed to drafta 
Constitution for this Convention, be further instracted to prepare a constitution and 





other necessary furms for all such assvciations.” 


enrich together consumer and producer. The present Tariff is utterly 
inadequate to produce results so manifestly essential to the interests of 
our country. THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT IS PLEDGED TO Free TRADE 
PRINCIPLES. 

The public expenditure is conducted with a reckless disregard of 
economy. The excessive salaries ef public officers, now increased in 
number, together with the lavish expenditure of the Legislature, are en: 
tirely disp"oportioned to the financial resources of a young and overbur- 
thened country, and unnecessary to the efficiency of the public service. 
The authorized publications of this convention, when laid before you, 
will disclose the facts on which we found this assertion. 

The fostering protection of a good government, to which you all have 
an inalienable right—which should be the guardian of the public peace, 
the bulwark of social order—has been daringly exchanged for the do- 
minion of race and faction, introducing the elements of civil discord. 

A law has been passed by the present ministry so monstrous in prin- 
ciple that it has excited strong abhorrence and disgust in the minds of the 
loyal people of this colony. That measure, in its naked deformity, has 
met with no approval. It has been carried merely because the British 
members of the government dared not to oppose the determined will of 
the French leader. By sanctioning that measure his Excellency the 
Eari of Elgin has brought the roya] authority into contempt—has distur- 
bed public tranquillity, aud it is our firm opinion that his continuance in 
his high position cannot condace to public peace or prosperity. 

An insidivus attempt made by the present ministers to increase the 
French Canadian representation in Parliament by so arranging the electo- 
ral districts of Lower Canada as to distribute the British inhabitants in 
small numbers among overwhelming bodies of the French, we regard 
with the most profound apprehension, as calculated to perpetuate that 
civil discord which has tended so much to the ruin of this great province. 

A gross violation of constitutional usages has been perpetrated, and a 
precedent sought to be established which, if it be made a precedent, will 
have forever destroyed the independence and utility of the Legislative 
Council. That body, according to true constitutional law, has distinct Le- 
gislative functions. It is not intended as the mere register of the decrees 
of the Legislative Assembly. But the government now in power, in or- 
der to carry a particular measure, and in open violation of this principle, 
suddenly elevated to that house a number of persons of doubtfal merit, 
and previously unknown in public life. By our constitutional law, her 
most gracious Majesty is alone invested with the authority to make = 
pointments to the Legislative Council—a law which, if carried out, would 
etfect asalutary check over the unscrupulous use of powerin the colo- 
ny—notwithstanding which her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies transmitted to the Colonial government blank writs of 
mandamus, thereby surrendering up into improper hands his sovereigu’s 
high prerogative. 

The present ministry have also attempted to force upon the country a 
measure by which numbers of influential men would be deprived of the 
elective franchise, while that same elective franchise in Lower Canada 
was by law extended to a particular class, to whom in the western pro- 
vince the like privilege was denied. 

INHABITANTS oF CANADA? y 

Fearlessly asserting the truth of our statements, and appealing to hea- 
ven for the justice of our cause, we lay befure you these statements 
on subjects which have eugaged our attention. For the most part new 
to the discussion of public affe'~s, and not invested with legislative pow- 
ers, this assembly can only deliberate upon such things as seem to be for 
your welfare. Tbe attainment of that welfare must be confided to the 
individual energies, exeriions and enthusiasm of every man among you 
who would rather behold his country flourishing under paternal than 
droop under the withering influence of factious legislation, 

Before recommending to you the great questions you should adopt as 
your watch-words, we earnestly exhort you to shake off now and forever 
that apathy and indifference which at several momentous crises in pub- 
lic affairs have paralyzed your energies, and which it would seem that 
moments like these, whea all minds are unsettled, can alone arouse to ex- 
ertion. Perfect in every part of the country a complete and permanent 
orgavization. Let every Branch Society of this League become a deli- 
beraiive body, so as to prepare its future delegates for the deliberations 
of this Convention. Eudeavour to soften down political asperities and 
sectional animosities, and to uuite all men for the welfare of this our com- 
mon country. 4 

Threw sabjects among those which have engaged our deliberations 
stand prominently forth—demanding your earnest attention. 
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am . vinees—it | to follow those who have spoken to day by endeavouring to judg- | and peace may be offered to the contendin rties. (Hear, 
abi ie Sees ol seme an Ocuvention to lay the foundation Bo making | ment either way between the Aastrian Government and the Hungarian | have on several occasions that have happens of late is Beco \). pe 
this country a great nation upon a solid and endaring basis. nation. (Hear, hear.) ; 


I say the Hungarian nation, because, in spite of 
what has fallen from the noble Lord opposite (Lord C. Hamilton), [ do 
believe, from the information I have received,-—aod I do not pretend I[ 
may not be mistaken,—bat [ firmly believe that in this war between 
Austria and Hungary there is eulisted on the side of Hangary the hearts 
and souls of the whole people of that country. (Cheers.) I believe 
that the other races, distiuct trom the Magyars, have forgotten the former 
feuds that existed between them and the Magyar pupulation, and that 
the greater portion of the people have engaged in what they consider a 


evited to ‘‘intermeddle,” as it is called, in the affairs of other countri 

although it has been said of this country, that it stands so low in babi 
opinion in Europe that we are treated with contempt both by G ov lic 
ments and by nations. Certainly the way in which the waut of Simon 
has been shown is singular, when from the north to the south, ig ae 
difficulty, not only between nations but internally between | dente 
and their own subjects, we have been asked and invited t Suits 


. ae. : 4: ® interpose 
friendly mediation in their affiirs. (Cheers.) We have on « (1 apg 


ressed with the weight of such a proposal, but uncertain as to the 
wincinnaend of the sister conan this Convention has proposed a confer- 
ence with those provinces by a delegation of some of its members; mean- 
time it recommends this great question to your mature deliberation. 

The second great movement in which we invite your co-operation 18 
that for retrenchment and economy in the public expenditure. 

The third is that still more great and vital movement we are prepared 
to make in favour of protection to home industry. 


. : om pee = best to accomplish the object which we were called “vd 
i ing-cri s—glorious be- | great national contest. (Cheers.) It is true, as my hon. and gallant | to fulfil; and, in one case at least, we have now nearly succeeded. ce 
My Te ee teeee eat Gee io eneeam, from ruin to friend has said, that Hungary has for centuries beena state which, though | hear.) We have heard a great deal, in the course of the rat eae 

rosperit They will unite with you all honest men—all men of reason | united with Austria by the link of the Crown, has nevertheless been | “ sham mediations _in the contest between Denmark and Germany, e- 
ood sg OT A a Ly Keep them before you in your assemblies—procure | seperate and distinct from Austria by its own complete constitution. | that “sham mediation” has ended in a real preliminary treaty An 
for them be assent and advocacy of your neighbours. Support no man- t ear, hear.) That consutution bas many defects, but some of these de- | hear); and I hope that preliminary treaty will soon be followed by a 
at the hustings who.will not pledge himself to wise and salutary re- | fects were, I believe, reinedied uot long ago (hear, hear), and it is not | permanent pacification. 


trenchment—who will not agree to raise his voice in favour of protection. 
So shall you elevate this your country into a great nation of freemen, fos- 
tered by and in amity and connection with Great Britain, preserving her 
time-hallowed institutions, adopting her old trade principles, under which 
she has flourished for centuries and her people have grown the richest on 
the face of the globe—those great trade principles which in the neigh- 
bonring Union have also been adopted, and have established that mighty 
and prosperous nation. Forsake these principles, neglect this advice— 
then prepare to behold your country, notwithstanding the great advau- 
tages which God has given you,—her boundless forests, a source of ex- 
haustless wealth for ages, her noble lakes, her splendid rivers, the natural 
highways of a mighty nation’s commerce—not withstanding her innumer- 
able water powers, her extensive tracts of rich arable land, her immense 
mineral resources, her industrious and intelligent population—prer re, 
we say, to behold your country reduced toa state of misery, degra’ 0, 
discord, and poverty. 

To endeavour to avert such calamities is the duty of every freeman— 
of every lover of his couatry; end it should also be his highest privilege. 
Rouse yourselves, then, to action; organize—agitate these questious—and 
rescue your country from present and impending evils. , 

G. Morratt, Chairman. 
Wn. Gorpon Mack, W. Brook, Joint Secretaries. 

The most hearty thanks of the Convention were unaaimously voted to 
the Hon. G. Moffatt for his able fulfilment of his arduous daties; also to 
Messrs. Brook & Mack for their valuable services as secretaries ; aud the 
courtesy of the Mayor and City Council of Kingston, in giving the Con- 


(Hear, hear.) Sir, to suppose that any Gover 
ment of Eagiand can wish to excite revolutionary movements in a: se 
of the werllinke suppose that any Government of Eogland can ha 

other wish or desire than to confirm and maintain peace between natiy, 
and tranquillity and harmony between Governments and subjects, si, “ 
really a degree of ignorance and folly which I never supposed any pul 
man could have been guilty of (hear, hear)—which may do very woll {; 
a newspaper article, but which it astonishes me te find is made the ay 
ject of a speech in Parliament. (Loud and continued cheering. ) ™ 


the only ancient constitution on the continent that was susceptible of 
great improvement. (Hear.) There were means probably within the 
force and resources of the constitution itself to reform it, and it might 
have been hoped that these improvements would have been carried iuto 
effect. (Hear, hear.) 

Bat, so far as I understand the matter, I take the present state of the 
case to be this: —Without going into the details of mutual complaints as 
to circumstances which have taken place within the last year or year and 
a-half, I take the question that is now to be fought for on the plains of 
Hungary to be this—whether Hungary shall continue to maintain its se- 
parate nationality as a distinct kingdom, and with a constitution of its 
own, or whether it is to be incorporated more or less in the aggregate 
constitution that is to be given to the Austrianempire? (Cheers.) It is 
a most painful sight to see such forces as are now arrayed against Hunga- 
ry proceeding to a war fraught with sach tremendous consequences on a 
question that it might have been hoped would be settled peacefully. 
(Hear, hear.) It is of the utmost importance to Europe that Austria 
should remain great and powerful; but it is impossible to disguise from 
ourselves that, if the war is to be fought out, Austria must thereby be 
weakened (hear, hear); because, on the one hand, if the Hangarians 
shoald be successful, and their success should end 1n the entire separation 
of Hungary from Austria, it will be impossible not to see that this will 
be such a dismemberment of the Austrian empire as will prevent Austria 
from continuing to occupy the great position she has hitherto held among 
European powers. (Hear.) It, on the other hand, the war being fought 
out to the uttermost, Hungary should by superior force be entirely crush- 
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DeaTH OF A STRANGER.—The following notice appeared in the Aj), 
Evening Journal of the 6th inst., and we aid to pass it round on its melanei, 
errand, “ An intelligent, well-dressed stranger took lodgings at the Albany and 
Buffalo Hotel, some three weeks since, and gave his name as JoserH Brapw; ~ 
He stated that he was a native of Yorkshire, England, and had come over iq ; 
Ivanhoe, bringing with him £500 worth of Railroad Iron, which was then in bo ‘4 
Ina ay or two after his arrival, he was taken down with the Cholera, and sear 
to the Hospital, where he died. Since his death, his papers have been examina } 
and they go to confirm his statements, with the addition that he had been employed 
in England asa railroad engineer and contractor. His wardrobe is abundan: ™ 
dicating easy pecuniary circumstances. Some money was also fourd upon hin 
Before his death, he remarkea that he had friends near Kingston and Toronto . 
Canada—one by the name of Jonathan and the other Joseph Bradwell—ti. 
latter probably a cousin or nephew. They have been written to, but no answer 
received, Address the Mayor, Albany. ; 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-4. 





vention the use et the City Hall, was suitably acknowledged. 





Kmpervial Parliament. 
HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA—FORBIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


House of Commons, July 21. 
In the course of debate on a motion by Mr. Osborne for the produc- 
tion of certain papers, (which motion was subsequently withdrawn, ) 


Lord PALMERSTON said,—In the few observations which I shall feel 
it my duty to make upon the motion of my hon. friend, and upon what 
has passed in debate, I wish to guard myself in the first place against the 
possibility that anything which | may say may expose me to the imputa- 
tion of entertaining unfriendly feelings towards the Government and em- 
pire of Austria. (Hear, hear.) I know well, that imputations have been 
cast upon Her Majesty’s Government, and upon myself as the organ of 
that Government io regard to our foreign relations—imputations of being 
guided and impelled in our intercourse with the powers of Europe by 
personal feelings of hatred to this power and to that. (Hear, hear.) Such 
imputations, let them come from what quarter they may, and whether 
they be written or spoken (hear), if they be sincere, are the result of ig- 
norance and folly (hear) ; if they are insincere, I leave others to qualify 
them as they may. (Hear.) It is the grossest ignorance to suppose that 
the Government of this country—that the man who may for the time be 
charged with the conduct of its foreign relations, can be influenced in the 
management of those affairs by any other feeling than his conception of 
what is his duty, according to his political opinions, and according to his 
views of the interests of his country and the general interests of the civil- 
ized world. (Hear.) Austria isa powertowards which the Government 
of this country ought upon many accounts to feel great consideration. 
(Hear, hear.) We have been told that Austria is our ancient ally. We 
have had the term “ally” and “allies” rung in our ears by those whoei- 
ther must be ignorant of the slip-slop expression they were using, or who, 
through what I must admit to have been its general acceptation, forgot 
that they were using a totally unmeaning term. Why, what is an aliy ? 
An ally is a power allied by treaty engagements in carrying on some ac- 
tive operations, political or otherwise. But to call a country an ally mere- 
ly because it is in astate of friendship with you is to use an expression 
that has no meaning whatever (hear, hear), because it is applicable to 
every other power in the world with whom you may happen not to be 
in a stateof war. (Hear, hear.) But Austria has been our ally. We 
have been allied with Austaia in most important European transactions ; 
aud the remembrance of the alliance ought undoubtedly tu create in the 
breast of every Englishman who has a recollection of the history of his 
country feelings of respect towards a power with whom we have been in 
such alliance. (Hear, hear.) It is perfectly true, that in the course of 
those repeated alliances, Austria, not from any fault of hers, but from the 

ressure of irresistible necessity, was repeatedly compelled to depart 

rom the alliance, and to break the engagements by which she had bound 
herself to us. We did not reprvach her with yielding to the necessity of 
the moment, and no generous mind would think that those circumstances 
ought in any degree to diminish or weaken the tie which former transac- 
tions must create between the Governments of the two countries. (Hear, 
hear. 

But there are higher and larger considerations, which ought to render 
the maintenance ot the Austrian empire an object of solicitude to every 
English statesman. Austria is a most important element in the balance 
of European power. (Hear, hear.)* Austria stands in the centre of Ea- 
rope, a barrier against encroachment on the one side, and against invasion 
on the other. The political independence and liberties of Europe are 
bound up, in my opinion, with the maintenarfte and integrity of Austria 
as a great European power ; and therefore anything which tends by di- 
rect, or even remote contingency, to weaken and to cripple Austria, but 
still more to reduce her from the position of a first-rate power to that of 
plore np tate, must be a great calamity to Europe, and one which 
every Englishman ought to deprecate, and to try to prevent. (Hear, 
hear. ) owever, itis perfectly true, as has been stated, that for a long 
course of time Austria has not been a favourite with the Liberal party in 
Europe. Austria, by the course of policy which she has pursued, ion 
in the opinion of a great part of the continent, been indentified with ob- 
struction to progress. (Hear, hear.) That circumstance unfortunately has 
made her proportionately a favourite in the eyes of some; and when we 
hear such oclamations in favour of Austria, | would warn the Austrian 
Government not to trust too much to those protestations. (Hear, hear.) 
Tt is not as the ancient ally of England during war—it is not as the means 
of resistance in the centre of Europe to any general disturbance of the 
balance of power— it is as the former (though I trust it is no longer so) 
the former symbol of resistance to improvement, political and social (hear, 
hear, )—it is in that capacity that Austria has won the affections of some 
men in the conduct of public affairs. (Hear, hear.) There are persons 
who see in the relations of countries nothing but the intercourse of Cabi- 
nets, who value a country not for its political weight, but for its political 
opiuious, and who consider that the relations between countries are sufli- 
ciently intimate when the personal intercourse of their Governments 
is placed on a complimentary footing. (Hear, hear.) Sir, there are 
men who, having passed their whole lives in adoring the .Government 
of Austria, because they deemed it the great symbol of the opinions which 
they entertained, at last became fickle in their attachment, and transfer- 
red their allegiance to the Government of France, because they thought 
that in that Government they saw an almost equal degree of leaning to 
the arbitrary principle (hear), and because they, forsooth, suspected that 
Government of designs hostile to the interests of Freedom. (Hear.) We 
have heard of persons of that sort making use of the expression “ old 
women.” (hear, hear.) Public men ought not to deal in egotism, and I 
will not apply to them the expression that has fallen from their own 
mouths. I will only say that the conduct of such men is an example of 
antiquated imbecility, (Cheers and laughter.) With regard to the pre- 
sent question, { am sure that everybody who has heard what has passed, 
everybody in this country who has given attention to the most important 
events that have taken place in Hungary, must feelthat my hon. and gal- 
lant friend need have made no apology for drawing the attention of the 
Parliament of England to transactions deeply affecting the political prin- 
ciples of Europe, and having a most important bearing upon the geueral 
balance of European power. (Cheers.) The house will not expect me 


ed, Austria in that battle will have crushed her own right arm. (Cheers. ) 
Every field that is laid waste isan Austrian resource destroyed—every 


trian soldier deducted from the defensive forces of theempire. (Cheers. ) 
Laying aside those other most obvious considerations that have been 
touched upon as to the result of a successful war, the success of which is 
brought about by foreign aid,—laying that wholly aside, it is obvious that 
even the success of Austria, if it is simply a success of force, will iaflict a 
deep wound on the fabric and frame of the Austrian empire. (Cheers.) 
it is therefore much to be desired, not simply on the principle of general 
humanity, but on the principle of sound European policy, and from the 
most friendly regard to the Austrian empire ilself,—it is, | say, devoutly 
to be wished that this great contest may be brought toa termination by 
some amicable arrangement between the contending parties, which shall 
on the one hand satisty the national feelings of the Hungarians, and on 
the other haud not leave to Austria another and a larger Poland within 
her empire. (Cheers.) Her Majesty’s Government have not, in the 
present state of the matter, thought that any opportunity has as yet pre- 
sented itself that could enable them with any prospect of advantage to 
make any official communication of those opinions which they entertain 
on this subject. I say official, as contradistinguished from opinions ex- 
pressed in a more private and confidential manner; but undoubtedly, if 
any occasion were to occur that should lead them to think the expression 
of such opinions would tend to a favourable result, it would be the duty 
of the Government not to let such an opportunity pass by. (Cheers.) 
Upon the general question, and in regard to the conduct which it ought 
generally to be the duty of the Government to pursue in its reiations to 
toreign powers, I have heard with great satisfaction much that has fallen 
from the gentlemen who have taken a part in this debate. I think the 








record of the sentiments that have been expressed will be of great utili- 
ty. (Hear.) It is most desirable that foreign nations should know that 
on the one hand England is sincerely desirous to preserve and maintain 
peace (hear); that we entertain no feeling of hostility towards any nation 
in the world (cheers); that we wish to be on the most friendly footing 
with all,—that we have a deep interest in the preservation of peace, be- 
cause we are desirous to carry on with advantage those innocent and 
peaceful relations of commerce that we know must be injured by the in- 
terruption of our friendly relations with other countries; but, on the oth- 
er hand, it is also essential for the attainment of that object, and even es. 
sential for the protection of that commerce to which we attach so much 
importance, that it should be known and well understood by every nation 
on the face of the earth that we are not disposed to submit to wrong 
(cheers), and that the maintenance of peace on our part is subject to the 
indispensable condition that all countries shall respect our honour and 
our dignity, and shall not inflict any injury upon our interests. (Cheers.) 

Sir, 1 do not think that the preservation of peace is in any degree en- 
dangered by the expression of opinion with regard to the transactions in 
Huugary or other countries. (Hear.) I agree with those who think— 
and | know that there are many in this country who entertain the opinion 
—-that there are two objects which England ought peculiarly to aim at. 
One is to maintain peace,—the other is to count for something in the trans- 
actions of the world (cheers); that it is not fitting that a country occu- 
pying sucha proud position as Eugland—that a country having such varied 
and extensive interests, should lock herself up in a simple regard to her 
own internal affairs, aud shuuld be a passive and mute spectator of every- 
thing that is going onaround. (Hear, hear.) [tis quite true that it may 
be said, “ Your opinions are but opinions, and you express them against 
our opinions, who have at our command large armies to back them—what 
are opinions against armies ?’’ Sir, my answer is, opinions are stronger 
than armies. (Cheers.) Opinions, if they are founded in trath and justice, 
will in the end prevail against the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artille- 
ry, and the charges of cavalry. (Loud cheers.) Therefore I say, that, 
armen by opinion, if that opinion is pronounced with truth and justice, 
we are indeed strong, and in the end likely to make our opinions prevail ; 
and I think that what is happening on the whole surface ot the continent 
of Europe is a proof that this expression of mineisatruth. (Hear, hear.) 
Why, for a great many years the Governments of Europe imagined they 
could keep down opinion by force of arms, and that by obstructing pro- 
gressive improvement they would prevent that extremity of revolution 
which was the object of their constant dread. (Hear, hear.) We gave 
an opinion to the contrary effect, and we have been blamed tor it. (Hear, 
hear.) We have been accused of meddling with matters that did not con- 
cern us, and of affronting nations and Governments by giving our opinion 
asto what was likely to happen; but the result has proved that if our 
opinions had been acted upon great calamities would have been avoided. 
(Hear, hear.) Those very governments that used to say, “ The mau we 
hate, the man we have to tear, is the moderate Reformer; we care not 
for your violent Radical, who proposes such violent extremes that nobody 
is likely to join with him—the enemy we are most afraid of is the mode- 
rate Reformer, because he is such a plausible man that it is difficult to 
persuade people that his counsels would lead to extreme consequences— 
therefore let us keep off, of all men, the moderate Reformer, and let us 
prevent the first step of improvement, because that improvement might 
lead to extremities and innovation” (hear hear) ;—those Governments, 
those powers of Europe, have at last learned the truth of the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Canning, ‘ That those who have checked improvement 
because it is innovation, will one day er another be compelled to accept 
innovation when it has ceased to be improvement.” (Cheers. ) 

I say, then, itis our duty not to remain passive spectators of events 
that in their immediate consequences affect other countries, but which 
in their remote and certain consequences are sure to come back with 
disastrous effect upon us; that, so far as the courtesies of international 
intercourse may permit us to do so, it is our duty, especially when our 
opinion is asked, as it has been on many occasions on which we have been 
blamed for giving it, to state our opinions, founded on the experience of 
this country,—an experience that might have been, and ought to have 
been an example to less fortunate countries (Hear, hear.) At the same 
time I am quite ready to admit that interference ought not to be carried 
to the extent of endangering our relations with other countries. There 
are cases like that which is now the subject of our discussion, of one pow- 
er having in the excercise of its own sovereign rights invited the assist- 
ance of another power; and, however we may lament that circumstance, 
however we may be apprehensive that therefrom consequence of great 
danger and evil may flow, still we are not entitled to interpose in any 
manner that will commit this country to embark in those hostilities. 
(Hear, hear.) All we can justly do is to take advantage of any opportu- 
nities that may present themselves in which the counsels of friendship 


man that perisbes upon the field among the Hungarian ranks is an Aus- 
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To CorrEsPonDENTS,—Letters for E. L. C. and G. D. have been lying at the 
desk for some time. 





To the speed and regularity of the Cunard Steamers we owe weekly 
acknowledgments for the receipt of news. The America, Capt. Harrison 
having left Liverpool this day fortnight, reached this port on Thursday 
a'ternoon. The Canada from Boston and Halifax was entering the Mer. 
sey as the America came out, having been only 7$ days running home 
from Halifax ! 

This arrival brings no very startling intelligence. Looking in the first 
place to England, we tind that the Ministry are so wearied with the per- 
petual badgering to which they are subject, or so anxious to hurry through 
the Queen’s visit to Ireland before the occurrence of any untoward 
event that might put it aside, that they are about to prorogue Par. 
liament somewhat abruptly. Rumours first named the 2nd instant, 
as the happy day for the commencement of the holidays; then they 
postponed it till the 9th; bat now, growing eager as the tims draws near, 
settle finally upon the 3lstult. The ceremony was to be performed by 
commission; and on the following day the Royal yacht was to start for 
Cork, to introduce Her Majesty personally to her Irish subjects. We hope 
and believe that the bitterness of political strife will be suspended for th: 
moment, and that Queen Victoria’s sex, station, and unblemished charac- 
ter will secure her a respectful, if not an enthusiastic reception. Ruther 
more publicity appears to be set down now, than there was at first, in 
the Dablin portion of the royal programme: nor is it an easy matter for 
those who arrange such affairs to balance between the quantum of State 
pomp due to the importance of the Irish nation, and a due regard to its 
impoverished and unhappy condition. The plans adopted will be sure § 
not to please every body. 

Preparatory to the dismissal of ‘my Lords and Gentlemen,” a vast 
amount of bills have been hurried through Parliament, and many scores 
abandoned, or postponed,—some, under a silly figure of speech stil! re- 
tained, ‘to be read that day three months.” The tena-ity with which 
so practical a body clings to phrases and forms that have nothing but an- 
tiquity to recommend them, is at least remarkable. On almost every oc- 
casion of the resi gvation of a seat, the Paris journals come out with some 
floundering paragraph about the Chiltern Hundreds. 
ever, are trifles. 





These things, how- 
The closing debates have shown still farther, as we 
hinted a fortnight ago, that the Whigs, though strong, must be wary. 
Thus, on the 19th ult., Mr. H. Drummond in the House of Commons 
carried by a majority of three, 71 to 68, a resolution to the following ef- 


fect, 
vor amountof taxation is levied upon the people than 's 


“That, whereas a 
required for the good and efficient government of the United Kingdom, and 


whereas large sums are expended in supporting needless places, extravagant salt 
ries, and nnnecessary works and establishments; and whereas the present tax 
tion of the country depresses all classes, and especially the labouring classes, by 
diminishing the fund tor the employment of productive labour, it is the opinion 0! 
this House that adequate means should be forthwith adopted to reduce the expe” 
diture of the Government.” 


This pretty plain attack on the Government was opposed by the Chau 
cellor of the Exchequer and Lord John Russell, to whose assistance came 
Lord Robert Grosvenor with an amendment, diluting and taking the sting 
out of it. Ministers not choosing to negative the original resolution, 
clung to the milk and water version of it proposed, probably at their in- 
stance, by his Lordship. They were, however, defeated, and may tres 
sure up this little episode and Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt’s momen's!y 
triamph touching Triennial Parliaments, as hints for their fature condict- 
We have great faith in a strong Executive and a strong Opposition. The 
latter keeps the former up to its work, from which, we all know, it is very 
apt to slide off. If,as at the Bar, these reminders or refreshers wel? 
but accompanied by a fee, what a glorious time the Whigs would have « 
it! 

The interference of Russia in the bloody contest between Austria and 
Hungary has caused some demonstrations of feeling, both in and out ° 
Parliament—in a public meeting and a debate. Extracted from the latter 
will be found elsewhere a brilliant speech from Lord Palmerston, 
which we could wish no addition, save a denunciation of the conduct o 
Russia. We do xzot mean a genera! dissertation on absolutism and op 
pression, which may be all very well for Oppositiondeclaimers but would 
be totally out of place in a British Foreiga Secretary—we mean a distinct 





condemnation, and a distinct announcement of a protest. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s vigorous speeches will always repay perusal, though he does some- 
times soften bombardments into “demonstrations,” and hard-fought bat 
tles into “ existing differences.” As for the great Hungarian meetingy 





that took piace on the 23d ult. at the Loudon Tavern, great in its — 
siasm and in the earnestness of the speakers, we cannot believe it wt 
have much effect. It was conducted and addressed by Lord Nuge" 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir W. Molesworth, Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. - 
Milnes, Mr. Cobden, and many other patriotic gentlemen, with whc8? 
names the public is familiar on all occasions when radical sympathy coh 
be aroused or displayed. On this occasion we cordially agree with the 
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= s e committed by Russia, This was indig: | it credit for ability and zeal. Its address willlave been read with the | ter between two relatives, without any formal dispatch to put the Queen 
Me on homeln. point Danes ith the liberals above-named, that the | deepest interest, ond the result of the appeal to the sister colonies will be | and Parliament in possession of the reasons for such an abnormal course. 
a. nantly denounced, end * > aed fastvesses, or that their bones may | awaited anxiousiy. We cannot avoid the impression that confederation, | Such a mode of administration of any colony cannot endure. That is self 
: Cossacks may be dri ren os Politically spesking, however, the | if accomplished, is a probable step towards Independence, though it | evident. But I leave Earl Grey and Lord Elgin to settle, whether the 
_ bidech on the pleiee of aod 6 o weight. Our principal object | would not of necessity be a bound in that direction. The League views | reporters of the former, or the organs of the latter are to be believed ; 
¥ mesting was cane cne, and or on : ost aul doctrine put forth | it in a different light and [ trust you will print the following with all its typographical embel- 
: : it i am F : i 
wre ages Sahm oe ernest is neitber more nor less than a threat/ Farther, we will only repeat our belief that the heartfelt attachment to | lishmeats. 
ur as faci paste eas bad in a man of education as the threat | the “ old country” evinced by the League would be in no way whatever| «We say that the following passage in the Address of the League, signed 
as. of moral assassination, and just as bad in of a very egotisti- | weakened by a mutual agreement to part on friendly terms, should mat-|as we have already mentioned by the Chairman, Mr. Moffatt, and 
104 f the stiletto from an ignorant peasant. In the course : imagine that | Countersigned by the Secretaries, Messrs. Mack and Brook, is utterly 
“ * : d resources of Russia—egotistical because the | ters hereafter be pushed to that extremity. Some persons imag FALSE t— 
7 apeatiow of the Ayapiee oe i rsonal observations | the views and intentions of the home authorities should be well under- : : 
~ aker’s main procfs were founded on his own pe : , ised, such as this for consolidat- | ‘By our constitutional law, Her Most Gracious Majesty is alone invested wit- 
a y= ibu de during a galloping tour through the conntry—Mr. | stood, hefore any important move is organised, such as this for cc the authority to make appointments to the Legislative Ceancil-s law which, if 
y. Caer sees an , i lked of on the Exchange of Lon | ing the Provinces. We venture to think otherwise. We believe that | carried out, would effect a salutary check over the unscrupulous use of power in 
ya Cobden touched upon a loan to Russia, ta e ‘net it, which cot f complaint, a practical remedy suggested at | the Colony—notwithstanding which Her Majesty's principal oy of State for 
re don, that great commercial Metropolis. He protested against it, which | nothing but a strong case of ¢ fied pile tg? lonial | tte Colonies transmiued to the Colonial Government blank writs of mandamus, 
vart aa . tolerable in a political discussion—but he went further still. | the same time, can arouse public attention in England to any Colonial thereby surrendering up into improper hands his Sovereign's high prerogative.’ 
Any was barely ne ed patriot, comfortably provided for by a partisan testi. | topic. It is of no use to go to the people or the parliament, and ask what We say, on undeniable authority—and the fact can easily be tested, if our 
— 7 . Ai tle a 1 ‘ base threat, and was applauded vociferous- | they think, or what they will do. Determine first on something practica- opponents venture to doubt the veracity of the statement—that the ap- 
eH monial, uttered the following bas : it for adopti The interests of Canada are all im- | poimtments made to the Legislative Council, during the present Adminis- 
blic ly by a herd of greasy citizens. ' ble, and then propose it for adoption. h eeeren tration, have all been made in the customary manner prescribed by the 
for aie any body in the city of London dare to be a party to a loan to piealen— portant to her—they are one amongst a hundred at ome; an young Union Act; that is, by an instrument under the Sign Manual, authorizin 
“ (Cries of "No, m0,") — elias aire oe Pat es clas a dare bef ia ip isons Canadians will be grey-headed before they get any relief, if they wait till | the Governor:General to summon to the Legislative Council certain indi- 
with wy house in ae ~ oe Bes 2 Paced oo taneiele people '!— | it comes from head-quarters. What we want well done we must do our- | viduals ar tom ren) Mejesty has thought fit to select, and whose names are 
. i country to lend money to - hi expressly inserted in such instrument. a 
tae tLoud chatee) Why we have had wpe be ee tastes cee ee such | Selves. : me . : Such being indubitably the fact, we ask what words can depict, in suffi- 
holt “assume a shape,” ee toll te LenteortLen prodmgs the purpose of | We commend to notice the following able communication, with which ciently strong terms, the infamy of the parties who coucocted a vite 
and y aos Poo "blood-stained project—for the purpose of a | medics we have been favoured. It alludes to special points of interest to Cana- | rarseHoop.” 
Y* a at the houses of nap epee goes fare ey sigue df thes to | dian readers. The Pilot says that only eleven councillors were made, and of these 
= oO aa land neney for such an unchristian end such a barbarous | To rye Epitor or THE ALBION :— : one being “areneg ide,” the real increase was only nine, Thirteen were 
“ peepee. That is my moral force.— b ° fee Sir,—The careful consideration which you always give, and the just made subsequent to the accession of the Ministers, though perhaps but 
oyed So the bankers and financiers of Ranien must needs es n con- | 224 temperate opinions to which it leads you, on all subjects connected eleven after the agitation of the bill. These were nearly one third of the 
ce endorsement of Mr. Cobden and the Peace Society, before they cal nw, | with British interests generally on this continent, and those of Canada, former number; but in practice they were one third of the new one, 
in. tractloans! Heaven defend us from the penmneree pgs ayia the most importaat dependency of the Empire, more particularly, induce from illnesses, age, and other causes of absence of the old members. 
~the liberals, and save old Eugland from their clutches! The “aay id fach, | me to address you on the present occasion. But about this affair of the “renegade” the anecdote is material and 
= provement is more checked by such tyranny, than by all the o You, and others who are in the way of reading the Canadian papers, | 141) worth telling. The gentleman so designated is the Hon. Robert 
_ oned toryism of the Duke of Newcastle and his school. ‘ must for sume time have noticed that to their usual and traditional acer- Jones. He possesses large property on the right bank of the Richelieu 
dyer Parli i hi k, with noting the de- : } : ‘ h po ge property g 
We may dismiss Parliamentary affairs this week, 4 Stanley, and | bity has been added a peculiar coarseness of vituperation, to which the | ang his residence is at Christieville, just facing St. John’s. He was loyal 
7 ey, ee bd H ; ° ° ° . . . 
— feat in the Peers, on the 26th ult., of Lord Brougham, es srs sie in | press of scarcely any other civilized country will furnish a parallel, and during the rebellion ; and the well known bridge there, which is his pro- : 
Lord Aberdeen, in a final attack on the Government. ‘ Me =e Lord | Which, if persevered in, will make the editorial profession soon cease to perty, was fortified by himself and others to prevent the rebels crossing. tf 
Italy was the ground whereon Lord Broagham 7 re Phy gaara be that of a gentleman. Rash and thoughtless, on both sides often calum. Latterly, Iam sorry to say, he has somewhat inclined to Radical poli- 
—. Carlisle, Lord Minto, and the Marquis a Seeperenees on ‘ bod im these nious, assertions, met by that vulgarest of all expedients the giving the tics, but is still sound at heart, as his conduct on this occasion showed. is 
as best they might, and obtained a majority of 12, — Se wae lie direct, seem the staple of a rhetoric but little diluted by logic. This is The Ministers could not well pass him over in their new creations. He : 
_—. days asa fair working vote. Mr. Hume, we one et oe ete! on | in some respects the consequence of that most embittering of all strug- was not a man whom it was safe to insult by stipulating for a vote ona bei 
at the been baffled in the Commons, in an attempt to elicita oa Toheatal Otlice | gles, the contest of race, the existence of which the Earl of Elgin has specific question. When the talk arose as to who was to be paid, Mr. § 
behalf of the Coloaial Legislature of sone Gatene, be aioe ids so idly denied, and which he really has, by marked and often contumelions | Jones took a specific course. He went to Mr. Lafontaine and said “ Will ¢ 
— chimes in delightfully with the majority of the Colonists in preference of one race over the other, done so much to revive; and of | yoy pay Mr. A. Mr. B. and Mr. C.?” naming notorious and active rebels of A 
wnt in British Guiana, affairs are different. ; ded in | that warm personal interference in local and party politics, which he so | jj, neighbourhood, some of them stained with arson and pillage, and im- } 
rison, The death of Mr. Pattison, M. P. for the City of London, Sere Lord | ¢™phatically disclaimed, but which, like all his predecessors he finds plicated in murder. st 
‘eday our obituary notices. Sir James Duke, the present —. ae forced on him toa certain extent; and which, once in the ae eee Mr. Lafontaine, who is no way deficient in manliness, said “ We will; , 
Mer Mayor, has stepped into his place without oppontias, a. ae ‘udicial | be has pursued to as great an extent as any of them, without having, like | .. wii pay all without distinction.” “Then” said Mr. Jones “ I canuot i } 
- Ser Besten, in Lineiasiive. . eae San’ Ot . Lord Sydenham or Lord Metcalfe, the strength and power te form a party | vote for you.” This Mr. Jones openly and distinctly stated in the house 5 
i See bores § ont ee Bee & 7 Sg lentin London. | °f his own. Those noblemen broke through the spider webs of potty as the reason for his vote, and it has never been contradicted. Mr. La- i 
iret We find with great regret that the cholera is eee fe ot adie of faction, and rallied the friends of British power and British principles, | fontaine never denied it. 4 
7” In ten days ending the 23d ult. the deaths cat ‘ides i eh wherever they could find them, against the enemies of that power and Your readers may now judge what reliance is to be placed on the as- 
ougt Great Britain 1077, being a total of 1,798 deaths in 4 2 = ; ther | those principles, whoever they might be, whether a faction with a ma- surance that it was not intended to pay rebels, and who are the “ rene- 
alee 26th ult. the London return was 415 cases ond - aa 4 rt en | jority at its back, or one without it. gades” if they are not paid. 
Par- places 258 and 114, respectively. Merther Tydvil, in Wa es, “6 esi I take it for granted that you have perused the manifesto of the League But I have not done with this business yet. There is something which 
amt, specially afflicted. In Liverpool eight days report, aur “a ee my whose sittings at Kingston are just closed. know not what you may | ver requires explanation. 
they ult., gave 742 cases and 236 deaths, the last day num “R. ; * "| think of it, but my own opinion is that it isa dignified, patriotic, and well Earl Grey stated that the measure was not thought of in September (for- 
ao On the Southern Coast of England the disease has sensibly abated. reasoned documert. I differ from it in some particulars. I do not think, getting that according to the case attempted to be made out by Lord El- 
ad DY rati jori f all parties of | -.. |. : : +a 
: + OE g hat a vast and preponderating majority of all p inin his despatches, it was intended by the former ministry, and proposed 
“t for : . ram . ts going on in France would | though I know t " - 3 g P , y ry; ? 
. _ - 4 sal es ele gem ae eng - to them. There is | the people of Canada think with the League, that a retrograde step in the and was two years old) so that the creations could not be for that purpose, 
on require a vast deal pe oct mashed : le between two great | way of protection is likely to promote her interests, without a step in| 7 4+ ine logic be what it may, this discloses a very curious fact, or else 
or the something sublime in the contemplation ofa ae ° be sts between | another direction which the League will not look at, and which I am far involves a great mystery 
arace ae : d ratic, bu ne conte ‘ z " wn eee 2 wy . . : ' 
harac principles, the Senpens — a oa attraction, unless kept alive by from recommending. Nor do I believe that the scheme of ny general no It happened that Mr. Hamilton Merritt was appointed to the office of 
nee sections end — a ae ; the governed without an | eration is a feasible one. Ido not believe that it is attainable, nor i President of the Executive Council ona day in September anterior to the 
st, in special interest in the results. If France canno 8 “1;. | attainable, that it would answer the objects of its author, Lord Durham. easca @hich t ication for th d d Mr. M 
ar f i d legions of employés, the sooner another mili- : ’ : . s Age h € tis Baatesi ne on c e application for the mandamuses was made. r. Merr- 
er lor enormous standing army and leg F . vst Still every man has a right to his own opinion, and that of the League is itt, being assailed on this rebellion bill, defended himself ; and he did 
State tary tyrant takes her in hand the better. The universal suffrage system : r sotioned aa it te by many high suthorities. | g ellion bill, efen ed himself ; an e id so 
ian rf he Paris is under martial law, and a French General has | entitled to great respect, sa bat A * 2 can en. | 2% manner toocommon here, forgetful of his oath of office, divulging the 
e& sure perenne Goacinniien of the Pope to his dominion in Rome, the Unquestionably the present system is impossible. counsels of his sovereign. Mr. Merritt, in a letter to his constituents wn 
ure f : : Pisani . | dure. } Niagara, stated that when he entered the cabinet he found the thing resol 
Pope being deposed by the same authority that installed the French Re a wan-acttheniies cengelead: teas Gin Eeaine deetbte avaiiad te ag “e on oh sa ae inet he ws e 26 reso she 
= . : le. What could Louis XIV. have done, savour- ihe : ‘ t of on, and he only -regrette nat they did not persevere in their origina 
a vast public—to wit, the peop ‘ } the organs of the present administration with the customary amount o intention of paying all without exception, whether convicted, benished 
scores ing ly of practical absolutism, than has been done by the new : : sndacity should be as freely and distinctly at- paying ption, , , banished, 
“a - ates mae tent vituperation, and that men oH 4 . a ide to hi “d il the Gov- | °° 20 In this T agree with him. For, if it is just to pay rebels at all, 
lll Te i¢ of Fra P : i i t ther side to his Excellenc - vr: ‘ ‘ : : 
which on her the remoured design of Louis Napoleon to mount his Uncle’s | tributed to it, as it has wn Pa oe - ri conc po sues samen. surely it is unjust to exclude the greatest supporters of the holy cause, 
“? sf fully attem ted or not, one thing seems clear, that the | &P2or General and his advisers. It is not my busine and this is the opinion of more people than Mr. Merritt and myself. 
ay sms ss ia ties alae l shends nor sighs for practical | Coats of politeness between the gentlemen of the Freee Oey ey POT Yet ronan statements it is evident that one of four things must be, 
vj duet French nation in the mass neither comprehend he ionally | kind of politica) Chesterfield. I would only observe that in the Montreal | |.) 
h some freedom; whilst certain twinges of conscience saa em yen y Pilot of August 7, which has just come to hand,the League is attacked in 1 Earl Grey is stating what is not true, or :— 
3, low: into spasmodic attempts to grasp it. oo. Stork “A seat i eee the usual aromatic luxuriauce of missiles, and accused of libel, lying,| 2 a he he a 
, =: , j g prosperity, politica rty ; . “ae myrrh . ‘ 2. Mr. , 
as we than King Log; but anything aygress me - re “ on See Menatane. deliberate falsehood, infamy, and every thing thatis bad. Atl that is ma (Lam not aware that Lord Grey has disavowed the report, or Mr. 
wary: or rational reform, seems as cea ain a cane “ the 13th inst- | terial to me is the fact. The embellishments I leave to the refined taste Merritt his letter.) 
ons i ,that the Assembly will take a holiday from - : fay oan : oe F _ : 
<stigt - 2 ee : i has b aking sundry ex- | Which rejoices in them. : Te . é 3. Or, Lord Elgin in a private and confidential letter, has suppressed 
ing ef- until the end of next month. The President has been making pe d dep Retake te Gile~Ahes fr tt ees ee. gu ; 2 , 
as 4 ‘ ing in the Provinces. ‘Troublesome Poles are The “lie” imputed to the Bt : the truth, and deceived his noble relative, and, through him, the whole 
cursions, popularity hunting in the : » led) aud by dint of leges that a sufficient number of blank mandamuses were applied for by country 
than is ith noti to quit Paris, the Press is muzzled, an ) F cist. : : = ‘ sli ; 
P : and ra a artiller res capital is kept quiet. Lord Elgin, and obtained, for the creation of — ees ba 4. Or, the ministers decided on the measure, originally for paying rebels 
—_ _— é de make a majority to aad ws oe pea ) wre a oe oe avowedly, without taking the trouble to ask his lordship’s opinion, and 
nt tana 7 enies. i ; - ‘ - 
s, by i de. | vowed and acknowledged Government organ y dered him to get blank mandamuses without telling him what they were 
mags In Rome the French commandant has thrown off the mask, and de- sot contradict the “lie” when it first appeared in the Montreal Gasette oy e g g y 
: , : i ith the Roman Ropublicans, spe- : ses : i “ i 7 
_ aa ee Se bee + is H i was 2 (a leading Opposition paper), in order that the Leaguers might “fall into It is to the last alternative that I incline. It is at once the most cour- 
ciously put forth, turns out all moonshine, and His Holiness FF To een * . : by, or 
Chan- irinal is bei t in order to | “© ‘TP : . ing | *0us and the most reasonable assumption. His Lordship’s whole prin 
) claimed formally on the 15th ult. The Quirinal is being set in o Our attention had been directed to the L1E in the Montreal Gazette respecting | f cov ; f : 5 cad th hole Laf 
chaweel receive the Sovereign Pontiff, but his return is not yet announced. “ blank mandamuses,” but we deemed it advisable not then to contradict it. We | ciple of gov ernment is that o vacating power; an tt e whole Lafon- 
ting : i b French sol- | thought it not improbable that the worthy Leaguers would fall into the trap—that | taine-Baldwin theory is that of treating her Majesty's representative 
+4 i“ - The flag of the United States has been insulted by some Fren the yon adopt any falsehood, if there were only a chance of its escaping de- rpher, essen wih ednden soe] That Lord Metcalfe would 
lation, diers in Rome, who, in searching for political or other offenders, grossly pe. Fa We have not been deceived in our anticipations. The Convention hes | 998 Cypher, except w ~ - . 7 S sas. : é cs cia 
heir in- isted in entering the house of the Consul, Mr. Brown. He, himself, unanimously adopted the Li, made it their own, and thus published to the people | not be. That Lord Elgin is. This Lord Elgin calls “ dignified neutral- 
trea- ee, ; is wi d against this | of Canada, their own inramy. We owe no apology to such men for branding ity.” Lord Metcalfe thought differently. “This hand” said that high 
ie waS not at home, but report says that his wife protested agains their conduct as it deserves. * * “ « « . inded noble ferri : to th ble stipulation offered to him 
ong abuse in the most dignified and energetic manner. Mr. Brown made a Mr. Gowan, then, whom we shall designate as the “ Father of lies,” informed | ™'2¢e¢ Hovleman, relerring to the peat oe ped: teen ¢ 
andiict- formal protest, struck his flag, and left the city. We presume from the | jhe Convention, that “ Lord ee tobe — bs — tying himeelf down to make no appointments without previous consulta. 
be ™ reports that the case is so glaring, that due apology and reparation will pa Elgin,” to swamp the Legislative Council. Mr, Jones repeated the false- tion eta ae body, “ phe is a M0 one p. the em 
‘is “— be made by the French government, who usurp altogether the manage- itis due to these gontiomen—as a boxy, the tast honserable dil res woul etray the interests of his country an e honour of his 
‘gs we : fairs. ; “Ss . ‘J ueen, ‘ 
caus of ment of Roman affairs - spectable men in Canada it is due to your widely p-tinaad readers who I have been somewhat diffuse, but there is no British colony whatey 
There appears no doubt that the Hungarians have obtained many ad- sympathise with their cause and admire their spirit, that no time should er, to which responsible government is or shall be granted, in which 
‘ , . Bs ‘litary “ag eaten te ie, it i ‘ o } er, ! Pte 
ria and vantages over the combined forces whee and mgt ; n nad r I rs be lost in informing the latter, ae if ae a cost is hi of the very such questions will not have to come up, and the position assumed by the 
1 out of movements detailed are full of contradictions, and a toget er useless r highest mintage, and that the father of it is no ° gentleman so inso- Secnencts bo VAULT ik Eititabieen. Yeusil dine 
1e latter publication. The gallant stand made by the Hungarians commands lently named, but no less a person than Her Majesty 8 oe of State August 9, 1849. A Canapian Casvazny in New Youx. 
ston, general praise. for the Colonies, if there be any faith to be put in a report which never 
duct of Rastadt, the stronghold of the red-republican German insurgents, sur. | yet was contradicted, of the napa 7 at van h {| Catirornia.—Accounts have been received, reaching down to the 2d 
and op rendered to, the Prussian troops on the 23d ult. Another rupture be. It. was in reply to a question from an wo Segre eer, whose name ult.; bat they are not important. About sixty passengers and a half 
t would tween Austria and Sardinia has been threatening, but the latest accounts, forget, but it can easily be veritied, to the effect whether Lord Elginhad million of dollars were brought down from San Francisco to Panama in 
distinct say that matters have been patched up. Charles Albert, the ex-king, | not swamped the Uppet House for the purpose of carrying this bill, that the Oregon steamer ; of the latter more important article $169,000 found 
Palmet- whose biography has gone the rounds, did not die at Oporto as he should | Bar) Grey stated that it was not and could not be so, for the application va on New Orleans, the remainder probably going to Bnglaud by the 
es some- haye done to confirm reports, but is coming to reside in London. for the mandamuses was made on a certain ve d ws ines oar ae British steamers that touch at Chagres. The news from California may 
bat bill was thought of, and they were sent with the names in blank, as : ee ake : 
ght ‘ ’ ; ore : ieee hat } I he | be read thus—ships arriving and deserted by their crews—great difficulty 
neetingy Canapa.—In preceding columns will be found recorded the most im-]| Lord Elgin had stated in a private letter that he was not sure that the in finding accommodation at San Francisco—high price of labour—low 
s enthiue portant resolutions of the British American League, that has met, delib- parties designed would accept the houour. I quote from meet pr 8 price of eoode~iard work still requisite for gold-digging—Lynch law and 
it will erated, and adjourned at Kingston, The adjournment is sine die, or rather | this I am certain was the substance of the answer, as it fixed itself silted fever at the mines—General Smith again reported as a refugee on board 
Nugen’, till the day of meeting of the Provincial Parliament, whose proceedings | strongly on my mind. ’ ; onal ich | ship, but with no mention of the cause—these, and such like, are the 
Mr. M- it will watch and comment upon, controlling them if it can. In ordi-| J] say nothing of the gross indecency of sending ernennnaae ‘Sep —_ items, and they have a very strong family likeness to their predecessors. 
» whee? nary times one would scarcely desire the establishment of an imperium in | legislative offices in blank, at all ; a sey auihing te See ae Pies’ Panama the accounts are to the 23rd ult. The Isthmas is reported 
sthy can imperio; but we need not say that the occasion is an exception to all | difference with which a body, which was intended to be analogous in its sabealih Seven hundred passengers are waiting opportunities for pro- 
ith them general rules. Whether the League can influence the country perma- | position tothe British House of Peers or the American Senate, was swamp- | ¢ y: 
nently remains to be seen: so far, all candid persons will at least award 











ed by the addition of a third to its body on the authority of a private let- ' ceeding up the coast, but with two steamers in port, their detention will 
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not probably be very lonz. In connection with the Isthmus, we have beet 
favoured with a printed copy of an Act passed by the Congress of New 
Grenada, dated at Bogota 29th May, 1849, relating to commercial decrees. 
From it we extract the following, as of interest to California travellers. 


Article 3d. The Provincial Chambers of the Isthmus are prohibited from lay- 
ing contributions on effects, baggage, and persons cressing from oue sea to the other 
uch goods as are destined for the consumption of the Isthmus, as well as pass 
dues which may be exacted from each person or head of a family at the rate 

of 16 rs.each passport, are not included in this exception. 





More Trovste ror Bart Grex.—Cape of Good Hope papers to the 
end of May announce that great excitement prevails in that colony in 
conséquence of the expected arrival of a cargo of convicts. The colo- 
nists resent, and would fain resist, this conversion of their land into a sc- 
cial dunghill for the mother country. The case is a hard one, and would 
never have happened if the colonies had been represented in parliament. 
It seems strange that whilst legislation is busy in compelling maoufactu- 
rers to consume their own smoke, the Government should notconsume its 
own convicts, or at least only discharge them into receptacles already es- 
tablished. Sir Harry Smith, of Indian fame, had been very ill, but was 
recovering. The Admiral in the Southampton, 50, was waiting to see the 
result of the trouble brewing. 





Mititary Epvucation.—Important to Candidates for Commissions in the 
British Army.—The instructions issued by the Commander-iu-Chief re- 
specting examinations to be required on the admission of officers to the 
army have been published. The following is a memorandam of the points 
upon which the candidates are to be examined before they are recom- 
mended for commissions : 

1. The candidate should be able to read English correctly, and write it from 
dictation. 2. In arithmetic he should be acquainted with the four first rules (sim- 
le and compound), proportion, fractions, the use of logarithms, with a competent 

nowledge of algebra. 3. In languages he should be able to translaie into English 
some Latin author in prose or poetry; at the same time he should parse, and 
show his knowledge of grammar, syntax, and prosody. The candidate will be 
required to construe an extract from a French work into English, and to state, in 
writing, the exact meaning of the French author. If not master of the Latin gram- 
mar, aad he should not have received a good classical education, he must, in lieu 
thereof, thoroughly understand the French or German grammar. He should 
therefore, be able to translate an extract from an English work into French or 
German, and to state, in writing, (in French or German) the exact meaning of the 
English author. 4. Inhistory he should have read “ Hume's History of Eng- 
land,” with ‘“* Smollett’s Continuation,” a “‘ History of Rome and Greece,” and a 
“History of Modern Europe ;” and be prepared to answer such questions as the 
examiners may propose on the above subject. 5. In geography he should pos- 
sess a competent knowledge of ancient geography, of the modern divisions of the 
world, the names of the capital of each nation in rate Hp the principal rivers, 
sea ports, and military posts in Great Britain and Ireland; of Her Majesty's do- 
minions in every partofthe world. 6. In fortification he should have read some 
easy work on the subject, and have received some instruction in drawing. 7. If 
the candidate be a member of the Church of England he will have to produce a 
certifizate of having been confirmed ; if not a member of the Church of England, 
he will be required to produce a certificate from a minister or priest, stating that 
he has been well instructed in the principles of the religion in which he has been 
brought up. 8. A medical examination will take place to ascertain that the can- 
didate is, in every point of view, fit for military service. The following is a list of 
the works which are (said to be) likely to facilitate the studies of the candidates. 
viz :—1. “ Narrien’s geometry,” which includes practical geometry on the ground, 
and the tract on proportion and the circle ; 2. ‘* Scott's Arithmetic and Algebra;”’ 
3. “ Keightley s History of Greece and Rome ;” 4.“ Hume's History of England 
with Smollett’s Continuation ;” 5. “ Russell's History of Modern Europe, with 
the continuation to 1832 ;”’ 6. “ The Rev. H.L M. Chepmell’s Abridgment of the 
Histories of Greece, Rome, and England ;” 7. “ Samuel Butler's Sketch of An- 
cient and Modern Geography ;”’ 8. ** Captain Macaulay's Field Fortifications ;" 
9. “The Eton Latin Grammar;” 10. ‘* The Valpy, or Delphin Editions of 
Ceeaar, Virgil, and Livy ;’ 11 “'Tarver's French Grammar ;” and 12. “ Demm 
ler's German Grammar.” 


Riot on a Smatt Scatx.—A contiict took place at the Jersey City Fer- 
ry Statiun on ths evening of Monday last between a detachment of the 
Kelly Guards, a military company of this city, and a number of Jersey 
factory men. The Guards were returning from a target excursion; and 
the quarrel arose from a very trivial cause. After several skirmishes, in 
which many suffered severely, seven of the Kelly Guards were captured, 
cruelly beaten, and marched off to Newark Jail. Toe affair has made 
some slight sensation, and there will be long judicial proceedings arising 
out of it. 

Tue Late Henry Jessor, Ese. We are reminded by a most honoura- 
ble obitaary notice of this gentleman in a fate number of the Sheffield 
Times, that we inadvertently omitted to notice his death when the news 
of it arrived here. We are also informed, that many of his friends in this 
city and neighbourhood are engaged in getting up a lasting memorial of 
the estimation in which he was held. Asa leading member of the St. 
George's Society Mr Jessop was well known; and whilst his associates 
have lost in him a high-minded and agreeable companion, his poor coun- 
trymen have lost a liberal and judicious friend. Tue English paper above 
named says, . a 

“He has always been a very valuable friend to parties from this country visit- 
ing the city of New York, giving them advice and directions tending to advance 
their interest and promote their comfort, and where needful, readering them pe- 
cuniary and substantial aid in matters of business. It may be truly said of him. 
that he was a man universally beloved for the candour of his disposition and his 
sterling character. The fact was strikingly acknowledged by the exceediugly 
large number of friends and acquaintances who gathered at the funeral winch 
was one of the most numerously attended that have ever taken place in the town 








Sympatay.—Our Democratic contemporary, the Evening Post, had a 
fair hitthe other day at certain English Court Journal records, setting 
them forth thus, 

“We learn, with emotion, that the Queen and Prince walked at an early hour in 
the grounds of Osborne, on Wednesday, July 18th.” ae 

We too have our emotions, and they were of the liveliest, when cast- 
ing the eye to the next column but oue in the same paper, we fuund re- 
corced in equally lurge type, 

“The great increase of travel suddenly thrown from Broadway into the ad- 
joining streets has worn many deep cuts in the pavement.” 





Cuotrera.—For the week ending yesterday the official account gives 
665 cases and 304 deaths, being an average of 95 aud 43 respectively. 
We are glad to notice a very considerable dimination as compared with 
last week. 

Sranisa Consun at New Orteans.—Anpuction.— Accounts from Ha- 
vanna received during the week mention the arrival there of Rey, the 
supposed victim, and state, non-oflicially, that tie declares he went thither 
of his own free will. The Washington Republic makes very light of the 
whole case. 

Loss or a StzameR.—We regret to learn that the R. M. Steamer Kestrel, 
lying between Halifax N §., Sydney C. B., and St John’s N. F., was 
ost ou the rocks of St. Shotts, on Sunday night the 22ud ult. The crew 

and passengers were saved with great difficulty, and after much suffer- 
ing. We have aot room this week for particulars. 


Rait-roap.—The Manicipal Council of Montreal have agreed to ad- 
vance £125,000 to further the completion of the St. Lawrence and Atlan- 
tic Railroad. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


P.P.’s letter of the 31st ult. which post mark it bore, was four days ac- 
complishing the distance betweea Moutreal and New York, and conse- 

uently too late to be of service. It came to hand at the same time as one 
dated Augast 1, which was oaly one day too long en route. 


Montreat, 7th Aug. 1849. 


Since the prorogation of the League, politica! matters here have been 
in a state of collapse, fur the ordinary recriminotions of the newspapers 
are regarded as matters of course, and an attempt to getup a row or two 
at Madame Laborde’s concerts as mere episodes. With respect to the 
latter, sume of our amiable Anglo-Saxon aud French Canadian citizens 
tried hard to get up a fight about an old song, bat did not succeed ia the 
praiseworthy undertaking. The later were young disciples of Mr. Pa- 
pineau, aod our ardent friends on yoar side of the line 45, who have been 
of late so busy republicanisiug and revolationising this country, would 
have been thoroughly disgusted at some of the sceues witnessed. At the 
last concert, the men, who were a few short weeks ago branded as Re- 
bels, nut only would not allow the Marseillaise to be sung, but sang “God 
Save the Queen,” and “ Rale Britaunia,” themselves, paraded througt: 
the town shuuting for the queen, and performed many other loyal deeds 
of a similar kind. 

The Cholera is dis»ppearing fast as the weather becomes more moder- 
ate, the number of deaths having diminished to five or six per day; Lord 
Elgin, like the Captain bold of Halifax, is still continued to country quar- 
ters, though it is positively asserted that he will leaye for Upper Canada 





on Thursday. This is all the curvent history of Canada, at the time of 
this present writing. 

At the opening of the Criminal Term of the Court of Qaeen’s Bench for 
this district, some days ago, very few of the Jarors sammoned were in 
atteadance, from dread of the prevailing epidemic. Consequently the 
parties accused of buraing the Parliameut House were directed to renew 
their recognizances, and, if tried at all, will be tried next term. 

Mr. Justice Bedard and Mr. F. G. Johnson, a distinguished member of 
the Montreal bar, have been attacked by Cholera, but | am happy to learn 
that both are likely to recover. 

Threats have been held out that Lord Elgiu would meet a rough recep- 
tion from the Conservatives of Upper Cauada. I believe, however, he 
runs little risk of violence. We have had enough and to spare of such 
trash, to the injary of the interests and character of the whvle country, 
and with no earthly good to any man or party. 

You will see by the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick papers that dele- 
gates from those Provinces are to be seut to the “ League.” The do- 
ings of the Colonial Reform Society in London are not viewed with 
much interest here, Men of all shades of opinion among us feel that in 
the cause that is before us we must chiefly act aud think for ourselves. 

The crops are looking well, but the accounts from the other side give 
but poor promise of a market for our produce. 

Lieut.-Col. Fenwick of the Royal Engineers died at Kingston, C.W. of 
cholera on Monday morning. 

Pereons at a distance may form an exaggerated notion of the state of 
Montreal in regard to health, from the fact of the city authorities having 
forbidden another concert, by Madame Laborde taking place on Saturday 
evening. But this was evidently done more in dread of disturbance thau 
of the pest. P.P. 


sRusic. 


Broapway Turatre—New Operatic Company.—We were somewhat 
startled a few days since, by the announcement of an Operatic scheme on 
a most comprehensive scale. We did not anticipate any such perform- 
auce in New York before the Fall; at least we did not look for the estab- 
lishment of a regularly organized company, thinking that a ‘ew French 
Operas at Niblo’s perhaps, would be the staple of our musical entertain- 
ment during the next two months. 

Mr. Maz Maretzek is now in England selecting materiel for his up-town 
campaign; he has promised to do great things, and we believe that he 
will fultil his promise as far asit is in his power, or circumstances will per- 
mit. Mr. Maretzek contemplates opening about the middle of Septem- 
ber, or the first of October. His company willnot embrace the old pub- 
lic favourites; they will all be bran new. He expected a rival Opera es- 
tablishment to open when he opened, but Mr. Marshali is altogether in 
advance of every expectation. Most people think that the time chosen— 
next Monday, the 13th inst.—is unpropitious ; but we have always found 
that the public will flock at any time of the year, to see or hear anything 
that is worth seeing or hearing ; and if the affair, both as regards the Opera 
and the Ballet, is carried out liberally in all its details, the fashiouable re- 
sorts, Saratoga, Newport, &c., will have to yield a few of their votaries, 
to the fountain head of Music, New York. 

The company brought together by the energy and enterprize of Mr. 
Marshall is very strong, and in all respects efficient, as far as the princi- 
pals are concerned, for the Operas that will be produced. We cannot 
speak positively of the strength or efficiency of the Band and Chorus, bat 
we must believe that, having gone to the expense of engaging so costly a 
company, the manager will not injure the prospects of the enterprize by 
neglecting these important branches. 

The Prima Donna, Signorina Fortunata Tedesco, is a well known and uni- 
versal favourite in this city. We do not exaggerate facts when we say 
that her success at the Park Theatre, some three years since, was the 
most decided that we have had to recurd in many years. She literal!y 
took the town by storm, and maintained her position until the close of her 
Her first triumph was in Ernani, and she comes before the 





engagement. 
public again in the same Opera, and will, we have no doubt, be equally 
as successful. Signora Vita Carranti appeared at the same time with 





Tedesco, and was esteemed as a most talented and excellent artiste, in 
every way capable of doing justice to the ré/es assigned tu her. Signor 
Correlli will be remembered by our readers as the T'enore of the Borghese 
troupe; he is a well educated artist, and sings with much taste and feel- 
ing. Signori Vitaand Novelli both appeared with T'edesco, being with 
her, members of the Havanna Company. Vi/ais acarefu) and clever art- 


ist, with a good voice aud manner; and Novelli is, beyond a doubt, the 
best basso profondo tuat we have had attached to our Opera Compa nies in 
several years. From such material a very attractive and excellent enter- 
tainment may be expected; in its strength, we think the company is 
equal to any that has preceded it, and if properly managed cannot bat 
give much satisfaction. Signor Barili fills the office of Conductor. 

In addition to the opera the entire Monplaisir Ballet Company will ap- 
pear in an Oriental Ballet, which will be given between the second and 
third acts of the Opera. So powerful a combination of music aud dan- 
cing has never, we believe, been presented to the New York Public. 
The experiment isa bold one from the great expense entailed, but we 
think that its boldness combined with its great excellence will insure it 
the hearty patronage of the public. We presume that the arrangements 
are completed for the production of certain Operas; but if there be yet 
time for adopting a suggestion, we would commend Robert le Diabdle to the 
consideration of the Manager. A ballet being an essential part, and not 
an interpolation, in this chef d'euvre of Meyerbeer, it would seem speci- 
ally well suited to the present combined force. It has yet to be brought 
out in New York in effective style; and there is not a surer card. 

TrienniaL Musicat Festivats.—New York, Boston, anp PHILADEL- 
pHis.—We hoped that we shouid have been able to lay betore our read- 
ers the result of a correspondence upon this subject; but we are com- 
pelled, by good and sufficient reasons, to withhold it for the present. 

A very few words will be necessary to explain the plan of the English 
Musical Festivals. In the first place, the object is two-fold—artistic and 
charitable. All the musicians eugaged are liberally paid, and the sur- 
plus receipts are given to certain charitable institutions in the three great 
Cathedral cities, Norwich, Gloucester, or Worcester. The expenses of 
these Evglish Festivals are enormous, as all the foreign as well as native 
talent is eagaged atimmense prices. Still notwithstanding these heavy 
calls upon the proceeds, profits ior charitable purposes rarely fall short 
of five thousand dollars each year; and in some instances, uearly ten 
thousand doilars have been distributed. 

The Concerts are divided into sacred and secular. The sacred concerts 
are given at the Cathedrals of the respective towns, in the morning. The 
secular c oncerts are given at the Town Hall, in the evening; and the last 
evening of the Festival winds up with a grand Concert and a most bril- 
liant Ball. 

The out-door arrangements are managed by a committee of gentlemen, 
elected from the most intlueatial in the counties, geuerally headed by the 
Lord Lieutenant ; all that can give éc/at to the proceedings, or add to the 
comfort of the thousands of visitors who pour in from every part of the 
country, being attended to by thiscommittee. We speak truly when we 
say that the Festival Week is «a Jubilee, in every sense of the word. Its 
effect is undoubtedly beneficial in the old country; in this land its im- 
portance can hardly be calculated. it would give an impetus to music, 
which twenty years of our present droning system would not accom- 
plish. Therefore, for the sake of the Musical Art, the Triennial Fes- 
tivals must be established, and the protits which must accrue should be 
given to the Musical Fund, or such other charitable institutions as may 
be decided upon. 

In afew weeks we shall probably be able to lay the result of our 
labours before our readers; aad that they will be successful we have not 
a doubt. 

Sontae in Linp’s Great Part —Madame Sontag last night appeared 
as Amina in the Sonnambula, a character in which Jenny Liud had so re- 
cently appeared, and one which she had moreover so completely made 
her own, that nothing could have excused the rashness of the attempt, by 
Madame Sontag, savesuccess of the must triumphant aud uudoubted cha- 
racter, and that success Madame Sontag has achieved : the Lind herself 
could not have excited a greater furore. Her aria d'intrata “ Come per 
me sereno” wasa marvellous piece of vocal excelleacy. It was a rich 
specimen of pertect musical embroidery, the chromatic passages were 
given with an ease, a brilliancy, and a pertection of intonation which are 
to be found combined ia no other singer. Her management of her sotto 








voce ia this exquisite p2rformence waa beyond all praise, and imparted 


to ita delicacy and a finish which is quite inapproachable. Madam 

Sontag showed her taste by pronerviog the beanttul duet ‘* Son pileee,” 
which the Aminas of late years have too generally omitted. It was sung 
by herself and Calzolari with exquisite taste, pe up the enthusiasm 
of the audience, which had been roused to an intense pitch of delight b 

her performance of the “Come sereno."” The somnambulist scene, bot 

as regards music and acting, was very effectively given, and the finale to 
this scene, in which she clings in agony to Elvino, was acced with an in- 
teusity and truthfulness that strongly reminded us of poor Malibrau. Her 
mute appeal to Heaven to bear wituess to her innocence, as, turning away 
from Elviao, she falls on her knees, with uplifted hands ia the attitude of 
prayer, was quite a new reading of the part, and was as artistically exe- 
cuted as it was finely couceived. Beautiful also was her acting in the 
scene with Elvino, in the last act—the ** Tutt fe sciolto” and “ Ah perché” 
scene. She seemed sad and heart-breakiag, rather than heart: broken— 
the agony had not ceased, the numbness of despair had not yet come on, 
she had not ceased to feel as heart-broken persons cease to feel, for the 
wouud was yet green and the agony was yetintense. The finale, the far- 
famed “ Non giunge,” was the most brilliant vocal display perhaps ever 
witnessed. Ifa physiologist wishes to know what the human voice is 
capable of accomplishing, if a musician wishes to ascertain what is the 
extent of his art, let them hear Madame Sontag sing “ Ab non giunge,” 
aud each will find his problemsolved. Araptarous encore and a shower 
of bouquets followed her performance of this exquisite air, and on its re- 
petition the applause and the bouquets were in more profusion than at 
first. MadameSontag was called ou twice at the conclusion of tke first 
act, and four times at the conclusion of the opera. She was excellently 
supported by Calzolari as Elvino, and by Beletti as the Count. The house 
was again crowded to excess—not astall nor a box was unoccupied, and 
on 7 and pit seemed two vast seas of human heads —London paper, 

uly . 





Orama, 


Burton's Tueatere.--The entertainments at this house during the 
week have been unusually attractive, the manager having contrived to 
employ the host of comic strength attached to the theatre in the most 
advantageous positions. 

Ture Amatevr also lent his aid on Monday evening, as the Shylock 
of the cast in the Merchant of Venice. Wehave taken some interest in 
this gentleman’s performances, from the skill and cleverness already ex- 
hibited by him in the arduous characters of Sir Harcourt Courtly and 
Master Walter, although we were not insensible to the fact, that much of 
his success evidently resulted from the possession of good imitative 
powers. These, we understand, have been cultivated by years of prac- 
tice en amateur. 

A large and respectable audience was attracted on Mouday, anxious to 
witness how this gentleman would embody the Jew—that masterpiece of 
Shakspeare’s creation, who seems so like a real man of flesh and blood, 
that we have some difficulty in believing him to be only an “airy no- 
thing,’’ a bodiless creation of the Poet's brain. We confess to sharing 
the interest felt by the audience, and that too with favourable prepusses- 
sions. We were curious to see how an educated lover of the drama, as 
yet uutrammelled by the conventionalities of the regular protessors o¢ 
the art, would seize the strong points offered him—whether he would 
mark with distinctne-s the singularly contrasted shades of character, as 
they are separately exhibited in the (our scenes allotted to the Jew. Each 
one of these seems to us to stand out distinctly ia the delineation of this 
* type of national sufferings, of national sympathies, and national antipa- 
thies.’”’ 

In common with the audience of Monday evening, we must record our 
disappointment that the amateur did not interpret the meaning of the 
poet, eitherin conception or execution. His conception, as we gathered 
from the representation, makes Shylock, throughout, the sordid, avaricious 
Jew, irom the delivery of the first speech to the last, without a single 
discriminating pointin the whole picture. This common-place view of 
the character was worked out with an overwrought display of ferocity 
aud an latensity of expression that entirely destroyed its effect. There 
was no repose; there were no delicate lights and shades—no attempt 
at reconciling the anomaly between the professed friendship of the Jew 
to Antonio in the first scene, as expressed by the language, and the real 
covert design of the man—no marking the gradual development of the na- 
tural gloomy moroseness of the Jew in his own house, in the scene with 
Jessica—all was forced, unmitigated invective, as loud and intense as is 
usual in the scene with Salanio and Salarino, when Shylock learns the 
flight of his daughter and the losses of Antonio. The consequence was 
that-ia the “ whirlwind of passion,’ embodied in this latter scene, the 
actor was compelled to resort to vociferous ranting in order to make any 
point at all, and drew forth those unmistakeable evidences of disappro- 
bation from the audience which have not hitherto greeted his efforts. 
There was not the least symptom of ill-will. The verdict was true 
criticism. 

The trial scene was marred by similar defects. There was nono of the 
lofty attitade Shylock should assume in this unequalled position, where 
he stands invested with sublimity, like an high priest of his people, ready 
to sacrifice on the altar of his revenge the victim he has procured as the 
oblation for the wrongs of his nation. The Amateur only showed us an 
excessively ill-tempered and malignant man, chuckling over the certain- 
ty of speedily gratified revenge. It was common-place and conventional 
throughout. If this gentleman intends to devote himself to the stage asa 
profession, he must unlearn much. His very faculty of imitation stands 
in his way. There is a great opening at present in this country, for an 
original actor—one possessing the requisites he uvdoubtedly has—one 
who would take up an Author with a single eye to a natural interpreta. 
tion of character, divesting the representation of common place stage 
trickery, and stereotyped stage corruptious. Such an actor would achieve 
a success equal to. if aot greater than, that of any of the leading masters of 
the art who have preceded him. 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to notice the admirable Launce- 
lot of Burton, so quaint and humorous, the impressive and scholarly 
reading of Antonio by Mr. Lynne, the very respectable Portia of Miss 
Fanny Wallack, and the pretty rendering of Jessica by Miss Mary Taylor. 

Holland had an old-fashioned Olympic bumper on Tuesday. The ster- 
ling old Farce of X.Y.Z. was revived for the occasion, admirably sustain- 
ed by Burton, John Dunn, Holland, and Mrs. Dyott. 

Last evening was appropriated to the benefit of Mr. Lynne, who, we 
trust, received a testimonial worthy of his sterling merits. To-night, the 
incomparable “ Nipper,” Mrs. Brougham, makes her appeal; and we 
are assured that none of the regular frequenters of Burton's will be found 
absent from their post. That essence of fun and eccentricity, John Dunn, 
is to have a complimentary Benefit on Tuesday evening. 

Nisto’s GarpeN.—The Ravels prove as attractive as ever at this es- 
tablishment—and the Comedy nights are also respectably attended. Mrs. 
Charles Howard has completely established berselt as a favourite. Her 
Fraucine in “ Grist to the Mill,” on Wednesday, was a charming per- 
formance. She is really one of the most exhilarating and sprightly 
actresses now on our boards. Chippendale made his first bow of the 
season as the Marquis de Richeville, and was received with al the cor- 
diality of an old and valued favourite. The Comedy ni.hts at Niblo’s 
bid fair to become decidedly attractive this season. The performers en- 
gaged are all artists ia their peculiar line ; and a judicious arrangement 
of pieces, aud an equally attentive distribution of paris, will ensure the 
attendance of excellent audiences. 

On Monday the Ravels produce the Ballet of Le Diable Amourevx, in 
which the new dancers, Mile. Bertin and M. Brilliant, make their first 
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Notices of New Werks. 


Tur Fracticat Exocutionist. By John W. S. Hows, Professor of 

Elocution in Columbia College. New York. 1849. G. P. Putnam. This 
volume, designed for the use of Colleges, Academies, and High Schools, is 
destined, without doubt, to a very extensive circulation. It is compiled by 
agentleman of great experience in teaching the Art which it is intended 
to illustrate, and bears evident signs of taste, research, and practical adap- 
tation, in the selections that mainly fill its pages. It might not appear a 
very difficult task for any one capable of knowing and relishing the best 
points of his favourite authors, to pick out from them passages of beauty 
and interest, and to cook them up in book form. Thus it is that we have 
«Beauties of the Poets,” and “ Books for a Corner,’ and “‘ Modern EBs- 
sayists” and “ Elegant Extracts,” and half a hundred more gleanings, 
some well, some ill-assorted. But a hand-book of eloquence for the use 
of students is a different affair, one not to be undertaken on the strength 
of ascholarly knowledge of orators and authors, and of a thoroagh ap- 
preciation of their master-pieces. To getup a successful “ Academical 
Reader and Speaker,” really to be used as a mean to an end, a practical 
acquaintauce with the youthful mind, as developed in the lecture or 
school-room, would appear to us indispensable. Taketwo poems or two 
passages of equal merit and power, aud attempt to impress them upon 
youthful memories. They wil! grapple immediately with one, like it, 
and learn it with ease, whilst you may waste much time in the vain effort 
to beat the other into their heads. Why this is, wherein the difference, 
we do not know by instinct, but the Professor of Elocution knows by ex- 
perience. We should do buta poor half of the business in selecting 
what men wil! approve, unable to decide the more important points— 
what will youth comprehend, enjoy, take hold of. We repeat, therefore, 
that a long and successful practice in the art of teaching is presumptive 
evidence in favour of the compi'er of such a book as this before us. 

We have said thus much, because the mere fact of our having derived 
pleasure and instruction ourselves from the contents would be no proof that 
they were well adapted for their purpose. We believe they are particu- 
larly so, if excellence and variety have any weight. Let us pick out 
some of the authors quoted, the samples of whose spoken or written elo- 
quence are not generally those most commonly found in works of this 
class. In fact, it isthe freshness of this book that constitutes its chief at- 
traction. We find specimens from Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Channing. 
Everett, Emerson, Lougfellow, Irving, Willis, Bancroft, Bryant, Pinck 
ney, Whipple, Whittier, Hoffman, Hallecs, Story, Cheever, Hawthorne: 
Sparks, Ames, and other American celebrities, intermingled with whom 
we find Tennyson, Byron, Jeremy Taylor, Coleridge, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Shelley, Horace Smith, Hazlitt, Sir W. Jones, Bulwer, Leigh Hunt, 
Oroly, Motherwell, Talfourd, Fanny Kemble, and others—to say nothing 
of Shakspeare, Scott, and Campbell. We do not pretend to give a list; 
but one is never weary of seeing such as these in print, and we confess 
that to us there is nothing more delightful in the way of reading than to 
roam from flower to flower in a garden of this sort, full of good things, 
and pleasant, and fragrant. We ought to add that the political and pat- 
riotic specimens are exclusively American, and fitted to heighten the 
glow of nationality that is never lackiug in the youth of this country. 

In conclusion, the book is a good book, well planned, well executed, 

and well got up ; we trust it will speedily work its way into the Academ 
ical and Collegiate Institutions of the United States. There is no coun- 
try in the world, in which it is more important that youth should acquire 
fluency of language, a vigorous style, and an easy delivery, for there is 
none in which public speaking is so frequent. We ought not to omit to 
mention, that the introductory notices aud rules for students are simpli- 
fied and abbreviated, the author’s object appearing to be the substitution 
of natural impulses kept under good command, for the mechanical aids 
‘o speaking heretofore so commonly adopted. 





Loxpox Booxs.—Amongst the literary announcements in English jour. 
nals we note two of special interest. They are, first, “‘ The Private Cor- 
respondence of the Poet Schiller with Korner, with sketches and an- 
ecdotes of Goethe, the Schlegels, Wieland, and all the other distinguish- 
ed Literary Characters in Germany for upwards of fifty years.”” Secondly, 
“Baron Humboldt’s New Work—Aspect of Nature in Different Lands 
and Different Climates. Translated by Mrs. Sabine.” 





Fiyg-Art Gossip.—The Journal of Design states that tue Art-Union of 
London is about to engrave in fuc simile, und present to its subscribers 
for 1849-50, the designs of Mr. Maclise for ‘* Tue Seven Ages” of Shaks- 
peare, which were exhibited last year at the Royal Academy—made ori- 
giually for Felix Summerly’s Art-Mauufactures. 





THE FRENCH IN ROME. 
Pus ‘ : Rome, July 9th. 

Nothing is more dull than thedistant streets of Rome, taking the Corso 
as the centre, at an early hour in the morning ; and on this occasion it ap- 
peared as if the leaden hand of ennui had fallen on them. There was 
none of the bustle of a great town, aud the people looked as if they 
would not take the trouble to be awake. A few soldiers were scattered 
about, and a picket was busy cooking on the ground where it had slept. 
No other sign of war appeared. In a few miuutes we passed close to the 
wonder of the world, St. Peter's, and saw, as far ae outward appearance 
told the truth, that not the slightest injury had been sustained. — [t is said 
that one or two balls had strack the cupola, and sach may be the fact ; 
but no outward sign of damage was there, and that was a consolation fora 
stranger into whose ears all the atrocities of the French troops had been 
dinned for some weeks by friends ot the opposite party. We soon, how- 
ever came toa place where devastation on a large scale had occurred, and 
I found that at least 50 houses on each side of the bridge of 8. Angelo 
hud been levelied to the growund—I say 50, meaning to be very much 
within the mark, but I am sure, from the extent of the ruin, that 100 had 
been sactiticed. The work of destruction bad been brought up to the 
largest theatre of Rome, the Apollo, the property of Prince Torlonia; 
and if the reign of freedom had continued another month, that fine 
building would have been likewise demolished. This ?s not the work of 
French hands ; itis the pure produce of a land of liberty. Neither shell 
nor round-shot had knocked down their houses ; they had fallen under 
the judicial sentence of the Triumvirate. There is never an evil done 
without a sufficient excuse being ready to be offered for it, and I am 
told these houses and this wide extent of property were sacrificed “ in 
the name of God and the Roman people,” for the purpose of giving more 
play to the cannon of the Castle of 8. Angelo. “ Pretty play, indeed,” 
said the Irish rope-dancer when he broke his leg ; and certainly pretty 
play it is to have uonest men’s property destroyed in order that what 
pe #8 events have shown, could have occurred, might happen. Not 
h ae the patriotic destruction of the gardens at the Villa Bor- 
ye a the numerous other places unnecessarily sacked, I will un- 
case th aay Nepe the value of the property here sacrificed 1s greater in 
ro mot at of the injury done to the whole city by the French. In 
poner adhe e battle for liberty was fought, the Castle 8. Angelo ful- 
zofatioa io ace of being a great agretatnr of events, and it is poor con- 
deauiah be, vipeerereen ot these houses to hear that a case might have 
he istle ce ne Satonne of these buildings could have endangered 
euleiet aie ‘rom the bridge of §. Angelo to the Hotel d’Angle- 
habitual aoe 8 ht unchinged. The heavy, dull streets retained their 
failed —* ea thee Ce the bustling activity of the French suldiers 
sal] ee ‘hem life. The ouly things worth remarking were the 
s d eu 7 gto genizacg es mips having tried their hands at Milan 
heigl ‘ Ome aud now seemed employed in 

preparations for departure. § " : hea 
com taking the last demi tone tte yf Lg i hgh ony 
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Streets as if ready to dispute the right of wens ly eg 
goutee 5 bat I could not help observing how tenderly attached a new 
aceon is to his spurs, though suddie, ewo: d, and horse are goue; and 
ong-spiked heels from dis- 


many a consolatory glaace did I espy at their | 





mounted heroes, who a few weeks ago were colonels of hussars. Every 
man looked volumes of bitterness at the Freach eoldiers, and each grin- 
ned as if he would have swallowed up the whole army. But looks are 
not actionable hero; and as all the frowning heroes had British protec- 
tion in their pockets, they might be insoleat in manner with the most 
perfect impunity. ; 

The first thing I did on my arrival, as soon as the fury of the burning 
sun, which is more intense at Rome than in Jamaica, had abated, was to 
take a carriage and a guide for the purpose of examiuing the ruins of 
houses and works of art so feelingly described in the consular memorial 
as the result of Oudinot’s bombardment. 1 was accompanied by a friend, 
who firmly believed that the town had been shelled, because be had had 
no experience of what shelling is, aud knew that those fiery messengers 
had fallen in different parts; bat though I placed two hours at his dis- 
posal, we could find nothing worthy of a tear, and the whole damage 
coula be made good for 500/. My first visit was to the Palace Ruspilioso, 
where the celebrated Aurora of Guido is enthroned, as I had heard oa 
every side that this inestimable jewel had been seriously injured. The 
pavilion which contains it has been locked up, and all access denied to 
the public, bat an order from the General-in-Chief procured the key, and 
[ had a privilege which few at present enjoy. Nota line of the Guido 
has been touched ; not even a nail or a hair of any of the figures has been 
injured. It is, as well as the other great works that render the gallery 
illustrious, safe and sound, and it is an absolute falsehood to say they 
have beenhurt. The gallery consists of three apartments on the ground 
floor of the pavilion, the Guido being in the centre, but neither on one nor 
the other has even a shadow of evii been cast. [t is true that a round 
shot strack the roof of the second story of the pavilion, and knocked to 
pieces some of the woodwork; but there the mischief ended, and a few 
dollars will set all to rights. Fortunately for the fine arts the hall took 
that direction, and still more fortunate for the Triumvirate, for if it had 
inclined two yards more to the left and been in the least depressed, it 
must have carried off the heads of some of those patriotic gentlemen, 
whose place of meeting was ina saloon of the Quirinal nearly touching 
the pavillion. Italy would then have had to deplore the loss of its 
Aurora of Liberty, though that of Guido might be saved ; but fortunately 
for the belle arti, and the history of Rome, the living and the dead are as 
wellas can beexpected. The Adam and Eve of Domenichino is a glori- 
ous work, and the Eve is full of grace and loveliness. The Triumph of 
David, by the same master, is a splendid creation; and when | associate 
with this the Andromeda of Guido and the Destruction of the Temple by 
Anibale Caracci, and say that all are in the same gallery, the whole world 
will rejoice that the round shot of the Monte Mario battery kept its dis- 
tance so well. General Oudinot proposed that I should convert the 
Gallery into a library and study, until the liberty of visiting it was re- 
newed to the public; but I had the modesty to refuse the tempting 
offer. 

Having thus disposed of the “ fine arts,” I crossed the Ponte Sisto, and 
explored the classic lanes of the Trastevere. Every one knows that the 
xood people of this quarter claim to be the only true Romans; and as 
Swift said the coal-porters on the quays of Dublin were the descendants 
of the Kings of Ireland, so the porters and tradesmen of the Trastevere 
claim to be the children of the Scipios and the Gracchi. They are a hard 
working and laborious race, and so warmly attached to their traditions 
that the presence of the French was said to be most keenly felt by them. 
Suill, I find that the troops now quartered there have no reason to com- 
plain, and I heard yesterday a general officer, on making his report, de- 
clare that nothing could be more conciliatory than the conduct of these 
good people. All the weight of the injury caused by war fell on their 
quarter. The inhabitants were compelled, in the first instance, to work 
at the trenches and fortifications by the Triumvirate, and when the bombs 
began to fall, every one that came beyond the position occupied by the 
troops spent its fury on their houses. : 

At the extremities of the Trastevere towards the Porta Cavaleggiere 
on one side, and the Porta Portese on the other, only occasional mischief 
occurred, but in the centre, at the foot of the Janiculum, a little lower 
down than the Acqua Paolo and the Church of 8. Pietro in Montorio, the 
destruction has been tearful. Immense barricades had been constructed 
at the foot of the hill, and every preparation made for an everlasting de- 
fence; but these walls were never used, and after having for a Jong time 
only served to obstruct the public way, they are at present in the course 
of being demolisbed. The poor inhabitants at these points were seri- 
ously affected; and their destitution struck the kind-hearted French sol- 
diers so sensibly that a regiment quartered there subscribed a thousand 
francs, and General Oudinot, on hearing of that act, has instructed the 
Engineer-in-Chief to employ the inhabitants in removing the barricades, 
aud in numerous other works that might more economically be executed 
by the troops. I have no doubt the condition of the people will be much 
improved, and that the preseuce of a foreign army that has casb, not pa- 
per, in its chest will, apart from the political question, be a blessing to 
them. It was said that the Trasteverini were greatly attached to the 
Pope, and well disposed for a re-action, and so they were before the sa- 
cred Pontitf went away. “The absent are ever in the wrong,” and so 
this good people thought when the Pope left them in the lurch. The 
barricades, which they are now demolishing, were formidable affairs, 
and if 32-pounder shot had never been invented, an enemy might be 
kept out by them ; but the battle of Rome, like that of every city attacked 
from the outside, was not to be fought in the streets, but in the bastions ; 
and if the same energy had been used in fortifying the outward works as 
had been displayed in useless interior defences, Rome might still be free, 
if the government of the Triumvirate was freedom. Barricades are use- 
tul when the inhabitants of a city revolt against the authorities. The 
fate of Charles X. in 1830, was decided by them, and the Austrian troops 
were expelled from Milan by the thousand barriers raised in a single 
night. Bat if Paris be attacked by a fureign fue, the safety of the town 
depends on the fortifications resolutely defended; and of what avail 
were all the barricades at Milan, when Field-Marshal Radetzky defeated 
Charles Albert and was prepared to bombard the city! Oporto had its 
bulwarks in 1832 and in 1847, but in neither case was a shot fired behind 
these three circles of defence, and success or failure depended on what 
had passed outside. The detence of this city was undertaken on false 
principles, whilst those of the attack have been theoretically and practi- 
cally correct. Modern Rome is the Janiculum. The French could not 
have held any part of the city while that was in the hands of the Romans, 
and the Romans could not protract the defence beyond the moment 
when that height was taken. If the whole strength of the besieged had 
been concentrated at that point, and the men protected by casemates 
from bombs, the French could not have got in without a regular siege of 
many weeks’ duration. As things have turned out, whata sorry figure do 
the heroes of the Eternal City exhibit! Although open breaches had 
been declared in bastions 6 and 7 and the curtain uniting them, no pro- 
tecting barricades to close the breaches had been erected, and the men 
who climbed the first, found the guardians asleep or off duty. The point 
was literaily surprised ; and as no prompt measures to drive out the assail- 
ants were resorted to, the gabiuns which followed the grenadiers were 
quickly placed and filled with earth, and gans were in battery before 
daybreak. mr F 

The trenches dug by the Romans for safe communication with the 
town were instantly faced the other way, and, in short, by the negligence 
of a moment the vital principle of the defence was vanquished, It is 
true that a very heavy fire was brought to bear upon the poiut from the 
fort and from Garibaldi’s house, above the Porta S. Pancrazio, but it was 
too late. The French could not be dislodged, and in a few days the bas- 
ition No. 8 was breached and taken, and then nothing was left but, asa 
French soldier said, “‘ write to your friends in the country.” The place 
through which the troops came up to the assault in No. 8 is not four feet 
wide, and how the Romans permitted them to enter is more than I can 
say. Two hundred men should have kept out the world; butI presume 
Rome was doomed, and so the lesson énds. The officer who defended 
the first bastions was shot because he let in the French, but the superior 
officer escaped, who did not secure the position in a more determined 
manner. It will be scarcely believed that evea at the last hour the Ro 
man delegates refused an honourable convention of five articles, which I 
have read, though [ cannot yet publishit; and it would seem as if they 
preferred abandoning the defence to signing a reasonable capitulation. 
The convention was headed by an introduction, by which Rome was 
placed under the protection of the honour of France, and the articles 
were as moderate as any General at the head of a victorious army could 
dictate; but these gentlemen preferred the risk of the city being sacked, 
had the French troops thought fit to use the rights of an assault. But is 
not the saine tale more than thrice told in Italy? Charles Albert and the 
Piedmontese Ministers refused the lines of the Mincio, the Adige, and I 
believe the Piave, and then begged for peace. The Sicilians turned back 
in disdain from Palermo a British and a French Minister and a British 
and a French Admiral who condescended to offer them perfect indepen- 
dence, and they gave up the cause after the defeat of Catania without fir- 
ing another shot. So it has been at Rome. 

July 10. 

I should ere this have said that one of my first visits was to the Villa 

Borghese, as independently of the interest we English take in it on ao- 


count of the late deeply lamented Princess, the daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, all Europe must be anxious to learn, from the precious ob- 
jects it contains, how it tared during the late disastrous period. I am 
traly happy to say that the mansion itself remains untouched, and that, 
as I hear, not a single act of Vandalism has occurred within it. I have 
not seen the statues ard pictures with my own eyes, as the galleries are 
now closed, bat every one agrees in the fact that none have been injured, 
and even the most prejudiced persons agree in stating that M. Mazzini 
displayed anflinching zeal in protecting works of art. The public gal- 
leries were strictly watched; orders were given at the gates not to let 
the least doubtful article leave the city, and so far was this rigour carried, 
that a petition of British merchants praying for liberty to export objects 
left in deposit with them was rejected. It is clear the mansion and the 
ornamental grounds immediately close to it have escaped. All the reat 
of the park has become a perfect wilderness. The fine entrance gate is 
unbroken, but the moment you are inside, the work of destruction ap- 
pears, and not a single tree out of thousands is left standing. The Egyp- 
tian portico is a ruin, and all the small villas in the demesne are demol- 
ished, and even the fountains are defaced. As in the case of the houses 
near the Castle San Angelo, alluded to in my letter of yesterday, all this 
was done for the public good, and to aid the defence of a city that was 
not likely ever to be attacked at this particular point. The demesne 
comes up to the walls at the Porta del Popolo, and extends along the base 
of the Pincio, and all the trees that could interfere with the fire of the 
batteries have been cut down * in the name of God aud the People.” 
Never was there such a tax-collector as this name—never was there such 
a backwoodsman, or thenkless busybody. “The name of God and the 
People,” has cost more blood, ruined more people, and destroyed more 
roperty, than any modern battle-flag; but it is ever a consolation to 
Cader that we suffer in a good cause, and what cause can be better than 
that in which, according to M. Mazzini, Divine Providence and the pop- 
ulace are united? At present a part of the mansion serves as a hospital, 
and the grounds are good quarters for the men, who picket their horses 
among the trees, and gladly exchange the villa for the malaria outside. 
It is a pretty sight to see one of these small encampments, as I did last 
evening, when the sun was going down. The uight-fires were ry we 
and the supper was getting ready. There was beef aud beans and beans 
and beef, in alternate courses; but then there was the delicate Orvieto 
wine, and, in the name of the Prophet, such cigars! From the villa I 
took a hasty ride to the Coliseum, just to see how matters were getting on 
in that classic quarter. I found it filled with artillery and ammunition 
waggons, and thought it something new to see Freuch soldiers preparing 
for a night watch within its vast enceinte. I met seutinels in the Forum 
and patrols everywhere in movement, aud was not a little scandalized to 
hear the sharp qui vive of a degenerate man of war on the ground where 
Augustus ruled. It must be said, however, that the French soldier feels 
the sacredness of the charge which is confided to him in these precincte, 
and that neither by him, uor with his permission, will the least damage 
be incurred. Every private soldier appreciates the value of what he 
sees,and when he returns to Brittany or Champagne one of his proud 
boasts will be that he kept watch over the monuments of aucient Rome.— 
Correspondent of the Times. 
The anti-republican spirit pervading the above extracts is sufficiently 
obvious ; touching which, and the way it colours narratives of passing 
events the Spectator of the 14th ult. remarks: 


It is with regret that we see leading journals, both in London and Paris, 
give currency to systemutically false representations as to the reception 
of the French in Rome. The falsehood, at which even the most exalted 
dignitaries of Europe do not scruple to connive, is one of the most hope- 
less signs of the day ; royalty has not outgrown that vice, nor statesman- 
ship, nor journalism. We doubt indeed whether the respectable writers 
in the Journal des Débats would deliberately utter a known falsehood on 
their own responsibility; but they are too willing to receive information 
from tainted sources—perchance profiting by what they would not coin. 

One statement is, that the French army was welcomed by the Romans, 
whom it had relieved from a reigu.of terror. Almost any person resident 
in Rome before General Oudinot’s entrance into the city must be able to 
correct this statement. There had been no reign of terror, nor anything 
but a degree of quiet and order truly surprising in a besieged city: but 
that tranquillity would have been impossible if the Triumvirs had gone 
against the general feeling of the inhabitants. Of the Triumvirs, Mazzi- 
ni ut least was accessible at all times; yet he was not seized and given 
up. And as to the welcome, let us hear what says an accomplished and 
perfectly trustworthy correspondent of our own, who was an eye-witness: 
he stood among the Roman people in the Corso, and saw a French de- 
tachment pass— 








“‘ Fine-looking soldiers indeed, dogged and business like ; but they looked a 
litle awkward, while the people hooted and screamed ‘ Viva la Kepubblica 
Romana!’ When they had got past, some young simpleton sent a tin pail after 
them ; four or five faced round with bayonets presented, while my young friend 
cut away up the Corso double quick. At this moment some Roman bourgeois, 
as I fancy, but perhaps a foreigner, said something either to express his sense of 
the folly of it. or his sympathy with the invaders: he was surrounded, and I saw 
him buffeted a good deal, and there was a sword lifted up, but I think not bare. 
I was told he got off. Buta priest who walked and talked publicly inthe Piazza 
Colonna with a Frenchman was undoubtedly killed. I know his friends, and 
saw one of them last night. Poorman! he was quite a liberal ecclesiastic, they 
tell me; but certainly not a prudent one.” 

[In a postscript, our correspondent says—“ The priest is not dead, and perhaps 
will survive; but another, I hear, was hewed in pieces for shouting‘ Viva Pio 
Nono! A basso la Repubblica!’’’} 


Our correspondent missed the actual entry of Oudinot and his staff; 
but another passage shows with what feeling he was received, and what 
feeling his conduct was calculated to excite— 


“T got back just in time to see the final dragoons. But an English acquaintance 
informed me, that in passing by the Café Noova, where an Italian tricolor hung 
from the window, Oudinot plucked at it, [dignified action for a conquering gene- 
ral!j and bade itbe removed. The French proceeded to do this; but the Ro- 
mans intervened: Cemuschi, the Barricade Commissioner, took it down, kissed 
it, and, as I myself saw, carried it in triumph amidst cheers to the Piazza Colonna. 
Ididn't foliow ; but on my bolder friend’s authority I can state, that here the 
French moved up with their bayonets, and took it from Cemuschi, stripping him 
moreover of his tricolor staff. 

“One hears reports of as many as eight Romans being killed for fraternizin 
with the Gaul, and of some of the French themselves having been assassinated. 
My friend told me, two shots were fired from a cafe in the Corso, when the troeps 
passed that way at half past four.” 


These angry feelings were national—not provoked by the conduct of 
the French soldiery, which was in general good. 





COLONIAL REFORM DINNER. 


On Wednesday, the 18th ult., about fifty gentlemen, friends of colonial 
reform, dined together at the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich. The com- 

any included many of the chief friends of aa improved colonial admin- 
istration. Sir W. Molesworth, M.P., presided, supported by Lord Lyt- 
tleton, Lord Mouteagle, Lord Norreys, M.P., the Hon. F. Baving, Mr. 
Miles, M.P., Mr. Bailey M.P., Mr. J. A. Smith, M.P., the Hon. 
F. Scott, M.P., Mr. Adderley, M P., Mr. Milnes, M.P., Mr. E. G. 
Waketield, Mr. Horsman, M.P., Mr. Hutt, M.P., Mr. Aglionby, M.P., 
Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr.Bass, Mr. M. Gibsou, M.P., Mr. Monsell, M.P., 
Mr. M. J. O'Connell, M.P., Mr.Mangles, M.P., Mr. Godley, Mr. Higgins; 
Mr. Mackay, Mr. Michell, &c. Lord Lincolu, Lord Talbot, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Stafford, and Mr. Napier were unavoidably 
absent. 

The usual loyal and constitutional toasts were first drunk. The toast 
of «The Army and Navy’? was not spoken to, but several gentlemen 
amused themselves with calling for Mr. Cobden. 

Sir W. Molesworth, iu proposing “ Prosperity and good government to 
the colonies,” noticed various circumstances which were causin colonial 
affairs to occupy a very considerable portion of the attention of all classes, 
the great amount of emigration, the change in our commercial system, 
the writings of eminent and distinguished men who had carefully studied 
the subject with a view of relieving our ecouomical difficulties, aud tho 
demands made of late years upon the public purse in respect of the colo- 
niés; in the last 20 years we had expenced 100,000,0002. upon our colo- 
nies, and yet they did not contain above 1,600,000 English or Irish people. 
In the past session more questions than ever affecting the colonies were 
brought under consideration. The hon. baronet briefly ran through the 
history of them, concluding with the Australian Colonies Bill, the post- 
ponement of which he conceived would produce great discontent and 
dissatisfaction, especially in Van Diemen’s Land. Year after year the 
most solemn promises of free institutions had been made, but only to be 
broken. (Hear, hear,) There was a conviction in this country that there 
were grave errors in our system of colonial governmeut,—a system secret 
and irrespousible,—a system that must be said to be characterised by ig- 
norance, negligence, and vacillation. (Hear, hear.) How was the sys- 
tem to be reformed? Why, free institutions must be freely bestowed 
upon a!l colonies which were fit for self government. The distinction 
must be carefully drawn between imperial and local questions, and the 
latter must be leit entirely at the disposal of the local Legislature. (Hear, 
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He would call upon Lord Monteagle to respond to the toast,— 
tho noble lord who fi the free colony of South Australia. (Hear, 
-) 


Lord Montracte begged to say that, without disputing the charges of 
nce and negligence brought against the colonial office, he must, as 
as he was concerned, repudiate the charge of vacillation, for he was 
not at the colonial office long enough to allow of his changing his mind. 
(Laughter ) If he had a pleasant recollection of that office, it was con- 
nected with South A ia. He “ sat by its cradle.” and had watched 
ite progress— 
“ From good to better, daily self-surpass'd.”’ 
Those were strangely mistaken who referred its prosperity to its mineral 
and other productions. There was eomething in it superior to copper, or 
silver, or gold (hear, hear)—something without which its mleerel ereatth 
would be but dross. (Hear, hear. he noble lord concluded by pro- 
posing “ the reform of our colonial policy,” requesting Lord Littleton to 
speak to that toast. 

Lord LitrtLeton presumed that both himself and the noble lord were 
supposed qualified to discuss the delinquencies of the Colonial office, on 
the principle “ set a thief to catch a thief.” (A laugh.) The overwhelm- 
ing multiplicity of details in that department was such as to make it im- 
possible for the Colonial Secretary to forma well considered opinion up- 
on the subjects that came before him. Everything was referred to that 
office, to be tinkered and patched here. It was becoming absolutely ne- 
cessary to lay down some limitation and rule as to what matters should 
be reserved for imperial control—a question surely not impossible to be 
settled, with the aid of the writi of such men as Mr. Wakefield and 
Mr. Roebuck, and the example of the United States, and indeed of our 
own Goverument, when framing constitutions for New Zealand and for 
the Australiay colonies. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord proposed “ Local 
self government for our colonies.” 

Some toasts then followed having a more particular and special refer- 
ence. Mr. F. Baring brought before the company the case of New Zea- 
land; Mr. Godley responding. Mr. M. Milnes rendered a graceful tri- 
bute to the memory of Mr.C. Baller. Mr. Aglionby proposed “ the Health 
of the Chairman ;” Mr. F. Scott “Success to Emigration ;” Mr. Baillie 
“the better goveanment of the Crown Colonies; Mr. Horsman, “ Suc- 
cessful Emigration from Ireland ;” Mr. Adderley “ Freedom to Austra- 
lia.” The case of Canada was appropriately committed to Mr. Mackay. 

The proceedings lasted to a rather late hour. 


Tas Raitwar Kivc.—A Peer Beainp tae Tarone.—The following 
is the summary of the report published by a committee of investigation 
of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway. It appeared in print on 
the 14th ult., in London papers. 


Mr. Hudson, being authorized by the company to subscribe for 3,000 
shares of the Sunderland Dock, took also into his name a further quantity 
of 2,345 shares, the ca!ls upon which he paid, without the slightest author- 
ity, out of the funds of the company, such payments being kept from the 
knowledge of the ehareholders ; that Mr. Hudson now states he made 
the purchase of these additional shares on behalf of the company, and 
that the committee are of opinion, from the mode in which the transaction 
‘was conducted, as wellas from the fact that no minute of the purchase 
was entered until two years afterwards, when the appointment of acom 
mittee of investigation was known to be in contemplation, that this state- 
ment cannot be received. The committee, therefore, although they re- 
gret the individaal consequences that must follow, recommend steps to be 
taken to recover from Mr. Hudsun the amount thus misappropriated. The 
next case is, that the creation of 42,000 shares having been authorized for 
the Newcastle and Berwick line, the issue was increased to 56.000, such 
issue being concealed from the shareholders by delaying the completion 
of the register and other means which “ call for the strongest reprubatiov;” 
that this proceeding was carried to an extent, and involyed an amourt of 
profit, which “ the committee believe to be without a parallel ia the his- 
tory of public companies ;” that it was done entirely by Mr. Hudson and 
the secretary, unknown to the other directors, and without minute or evtry 
of any description ; that the number of thess shares taken was 9.956 1-2, 
and that the profit realized by him on thesesecret operations must have 
amounted to 145,7041., if the sales were effected at market prices. The 
committee further state that Mr. Hudson, having been called upon, had, 
in their opinion, wholly failed in offering any justification, and they re- 
commend that he be compelled by legal measures to make full restitation 
withou’ delay. On the third point ot enquiry, namely—the York and 
Newcastle extensivun shares—the facts announced are, that Mr. Hudson 
took 590 shares of this issue, to which he had no right, the aggregate pre- 
mium on which amounted to 4,000/., for which als, the committee re 
commend he should be required to account. They further report, that 


ukases in the same spirit from his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of All 
the whe par fn mwah July 14. " 


EXPEDITION UP THE GAMBIA. 


On the arrival of Her yy steamer Grappler, from the coast of 
Africa, we were informed that the Governor of the Gambia, Mr. R. G. 
Macdonnell, was collecting a force, for the purpose of proceeding up the 
Gambia, to attack some of the towns in the interior of Africa, erith the 
view of avenging a gross insult offered to the British flag in the person of 
the Governor. it will be seen from the following interesting letter, from 
an officer who was engaged in the enterprise, conducted by Major 8. J. 
Hill, of the 2d West India Regiment, that the expedition had returned, 
after severely punishing the natives; buat that they had very severe fight- 
ing, and succeeded only by the display of great skill and gallantry :— 
“ Bathurst, Gambia, May 15, 1849. 

“T should have written sooner, but my time was so occupied in assist- 
ing to get the troops in order, gun and rocket practice, training horses 
&c., preparatory to an expedition into the interior, that I had not one mo- 
ment to myself. Now that the affair is over for the present, and we have 
returned, I can afford to give you the news of our proceedings in this 
savage country. The story is a short one, and therefore I will relate it. 

“ A rascally native King, presuming that Her Majesty's troops would 
pot be enabled to march into the interior, offered violence to our Gover- 
nor, who paid him a friendly visit, and his Excellency had a narrow es- 
cape of losing his life. The Governor, for the honour of the British flag, 
determined on having satisfaction, and therefore Major Hill, of the 2nd 
West [udia Regiment, having arrived, a consultation was held, and an ex- 
pedition was determined upon. Application was made to Sierra Leone 
for troops, and to the squadron for assistance, but none could be obtain- 
ed, and we were left to our own resources—about 200 regular troops, 
and what volunteers could be procured from the old pensioners and 
militia. With great efforts and persuasion 33 pensioners fit to march and 
32 militiamen joined the regular troops, and these formed the whole 
brigade, out of which 30 men were allotted to man one howitzer, two 6- 
pounder field-guns, and three rocket-guus—the native ponies being train- 
ed to draw the guns and ammunition waggons. 

“ Having procured some labourers to carry water, under Major Hill, 
we embarked on board the Dover and Albert steamers (the latter a hulk, 


.| towed by the Dover,) and proceeded about 70 miles upthe Gambia, where 


the troops disembarked, and commenced their march next morning (May 
6) fur the interior. About midday we arrived at the first of the ps ay bg 
fortified towns ( Bambacoo), and the skirmishers commenced the play by 
exchaugiug shots with the enemy through their stockade. The town wa- 
then invested, and the batteries were placed in position, and atit we 
went, endeavouring to make a breach, but without effect. Major Hill 
then sent a storming party to try and force the stockade, but, although 
the men were boldly led, and went right up to it, they could not force it, 
aud were obligedt» retire. The fire was then renewed from the battery, 
when at length the rockets set the town ina blaze. It burntin all direc- 
tions, and our enemy had to bolt for it, when immense numbers were 
killed, both from the grape discharged from the battery and the fire and 
bayonets of the skirmishers. We reduced the town to a heap of ashes, 
destroying every portion of the stuckade and houses. 


“ We found on examining the meaus of defence, that we had a very 
cusniog enemy to deal with. The stockade was about 10 feet high, with 
triple rows of timber, aud there was an exterior feuce of wild cane about 
10 feet from the interior stockade, and the fellows waited, sitting in 
trenches, in this stockade, until our men were cutting away the vuter 
fence, and then deliberately delivered their fire. Had we not been able 
to burn the town, our loss must have been very great. 

“‘ We encamped that night on the ground we fought on, throwing out a 
strong picket, who exchanged shots at intervals during the night with the 
rascals in the wovds. 

“ Next day, the 7th inst., we marched for the King’s Town, of Keeming. 
After some hours, on approaching the town, we found the enemy drawn 
out in great numbers, horse and foot, in our front, and the bush on our 
right flank was lined by their men. Major Hill halted the advanced 
guard, aud sent a few rockets among the horsemen, which sent them off, 
but the foot stood their ground, and we had to open on them with grape 
and canister, which they stood, showiug great courage. The commande~ 
finding that he must drive them from the wood, reinforced the advance, 
and supporting them, we went right at the fellows, and, under a very 
spirited fire, forced them to retire at the point of the bayonet, and drove 
them, disputing every inch of ground, up a bill, and into their town, the 
advance lying down on the brow of the hill, within twenty yards of their 
stockade. On making a reconnaissauce we found the place most diffi- 
cult to attack, lying in a deep gorge, and defended with double rows of 





although Mr. Hadson paid neither deposit nor calls upon 200 of these 
shares from the date of their issue iu february, 1847, uutil the present in- 
vestigation, the parties to whom he sold them have been receiving divi 
dends ~ 4" them out of the funds of the company as regularly as if all 
calls had been duly met; and it is likewise observed that while Mr. 
Haueon was makiug these sales for his own benefit, 9,682 unappropriated 
shares were held by the company, which might have yielded a profit of 
100,000/., but that no such sales have ever been made for the benefit of 
the shareholders. The fourth case detailed comprises the fact of 
2,000 shares of the Brandling Junction Railway being voted to Mr. Hud- 
son by his brother directors at a time when they were at 21/. premium, 
being equivalent to a bonus of 42.000/. The fifth case is a trapeaction in 
iron. On the 11th of January, 1845, Mr. Hadson concluded a contract 
for 10,000 tons of iron rails at 6/. 108. per ton, and within three weeks he 
advertised for 20.000 tons as chairman of the Newcastle and Berwick 
line, Of this quantity, 7,000 tons were supplied to the company at 121. 
per ton out of the 10,000 he had just purchased on his own account. The 
ae on this, the committee remark, “ would amount to 38,500/., and Mr. 

udson must have known ke wasacting illegally.” The sixth and last 
statement is that Mr. Hadson in 1845 took from the funds of the Newcastle 
and Berwick line 31,000/., which was entered as a payment for “‘land,”’ bat 
which he applied to his own purposes, none of the checks by which he 
obtained this amount having been hauded to the parties in whose favour 
they purported to bedrawn. Since the appointment of the committee 
of investigation, however, Mr. Hudson has refunded 26,000/., “ with in- 
terest for above three years, during which he bad improperly held the 
money.” Finally, Mr. Hudson in 1847, drew out 40,000/., which was 
charged under the head ot “ works,” but which he paid to his own pri- 
vate credit, at his banker’s. This sum also, with 2,479/., for interest, he 
refunded nine weeks back. It only remains to be added, that like the 
former one, the report thus presented by the committee is merely an in- 
stalment of what they will have to submit to the shareholders as the 
result of their investigation, the duty being too extensive and complicated 
to allow them as yet to announce its definitive completion, 





Epucatios ts Rossta.—A Backwarp Srep, anv tts Propasce Conse- 
quances.—It is stated from St. Petersburgh that the Emperor has just 
issued an ukase which is worth quoting as giving our readers some notion 
of the eas oolenee of education in the hap py territories of the 
Czar of All the Russians. His Imperial Majesty—that great patron of 
English Art, who builds up our national columns and subsidizes our ra- 
cing-fielde—fiods learning overruauiug his convenience in his own do- 
m:nions. The education of his people is to be reduced to a small per- 
centage,—the bread of knowledge is to bear a more moderate proportion 
tothe sack of ignorance. This significant decree limits henceforth the 
number of students ia any of the Russian universities to three hundred : 
—~and as at present there is a great excess over this modest allowance 
(the University of Moscow, for instance, having a thousand students, and 
that of Dorpat six bundred and fifty) no new student is to be admitted 
into any of these univer-ities antil the number there shall have fallen be- 
low three hundred. The uext generation is therefore to be dark in the 
mass :—and afterwards education is to be mad-—as in the memory of 
man it was considered amongst ourselves such a luxury should—an affair 

of classand privilege. The vacancies when they occur are to be recruit- 
ed first from the nobles—uext trom those destined for the profession of 
medicine. His Imperial Majesty has fallen back on the wisdom of “the 
fine old English gentleman,”—only he has forgotten the new conditions 
of the world in which that extinct specieslived. It is only in the fossil 
state that “the fine old Buglish geutieman” could now be kept above 
nd in England. No doubt his Imperial Majesty dislikes the fruits of 
owledge which he has seen unnaturally forced in the sudden glow ot 
the revolutionary spirit ail around bim,—and thinks that he can still sow 
the earth with dragons’ teeth, instead of such dangerous seed, at his 
pleasure, to yield him only armed men. We take upon ourselves the 
office of Zadiciel,—and prophesy. Out of the darkness which he would 
Create around him shall come the monsters that shall devour him. They 
whom he deems to be the lean kine in the matter of inetruction shall eat 
up bis tat kine. The irresistible power of knowledge which is abroad 
shall crush those who seek to crush it. There is nothing that we should 


triple stockades ; the roofs taken off the houses, and every preparation 
maue for an obstinate defence. The guns were put in the best position 
we could find, and we fired shell, round shot, and rockets into it, bring- 
ing all to bear on the point, in the hope of making a breach, but without 
effect. We succeeded, however, in setting fire to both ends of the town, 
and burping the greater part of it, together with all the provision stores ; 
but we could not fire the centre, and as our ammunition was then nearly 
all expended, we tried to take it by storm, a gun being ordered up within 
ten yards of the stockade, and 100 men to force it, but it was found im- 
practicable. The gun and men were then ordered to retire, and a consul 

tation was held with the Governor, who served as a captain of volunteers. 
He considered burning one town and nearly destroying the whole of 
another was enough: and as we had wounded men to carry, and a very 
small force to fight our way back with next day, perhaps he was right; 
at the same time there was little doubt that next morning, with fascines 
and powder bags, we could have burned or breached the stockades, and 
destroyed the walls within. 

“ The slaughter of the enemy was very great, as they engaged us on 
every point of our position during the whole time we were attacking the 
town, and we had to fight them in front, flank and rear, at the same mo- 
ment. We took up a strong position for the night within half a mile of 
the town, and marched next morning for Tendebar, the port of embarka- 
tion. The enemy fought us the whole way, in rear, and on both flanks, 
aad we killed a great many with grape and cannister, and, as good luck 
would have it, although we had at least the caps of 20 men shot through, 
not one man was knocked down, and we did not leave behind a particle 
of baggage or an ounce of anything, retiring in the same order as if we 
had been on parade, and no enemy pressing us. 

“ Asitis the first time an expedition has ever gone into the interior 
of the Gambia, and returned in good order, I presume it will be consider- 
ed that we did our duty in a satisfactory manner. 

“ We had five men killed, aud two officers and 20 men wounded. 
Major Hill’s horse and three other horses were shot severely, and this 
was the most of our casualties; but [ think at least three of our wounded 
men will die. I shall never forget the severe work we went through— 
thermometer about 130, with aburning town and country to add to the 
heat. I did not feel it se much at the moment; but now lam quite done 
up, though, thank God, perfectly well, only tired. 

‘“« Ne doubt the Governor of this — has made a very strong report 
of our commander's gallaut conduct of this enterprise at home.’— Times, 
July 18. 


Tux Tex Hours Act.—On Tuesday evening the 17th ult., a meeting of 
the factory operatives ard other inhabitants of Bolten was held in the 
Temperance Hall, Little Bolton, in vindication of the Ten Hours Factory 
Act. Upwards of 1500 persons were present, including several respecta- 
ble and influential geutlemen of the town. The Rev. C. Edwards, of the 
Wesleyan Association, was called to the chair. The following resolutions 
were agreed to:—1. ‘‘ That the factory-workers and other inhabitants of 
Bolton, in public meeting assembled, to make known to the Government 
and the British people their decided and entire approval of the true 
spirit of the Ten Hvurs Act, and declare our firm conviction that the re- 
sult of the measare, if uniformly adopted, would be to the moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual advantage of the women, young persons and chil- 
dren, for whose especial improvement it was passed ; and being convin- 
ced of its beneficial workings, are resolved to maintain its provisions in 
all their integrity; aud also express our determination to accept no com- 
promise, nor enter into any arrangements by which the period of work- 
ing for females and young persons in factories shall be more than ten hours 
per day, and that we will adopt every constitutional means in our power 
to secure the working of such hours between six in the morning and six 
in the evening.” 2. “ That this meeting, in the most solemn manner, and 
in tne strongest terms, expresses its convietion that those millowners 
who are breaking the law, are instilling into the minds of the working 
feng an impression that such practices, by the rich, are calculated to 

ring the Queen and laws of this realm into contempt, and create a spirit 
of insubordination, which, we fear, will render property less secure, and 
we call upon them seriously to consider the results of such af example. 
And that this meeting now assembled contemplates with alarm the effects 
which the conduct of certain magistrates must have upon the public 
mind, who openly sanction breaches of the law, in defiance of the opiui- 








welcome more warmly, in the interests of his subjects, than a few more 


ous of the law magistrates, and the Queen’s Attorney-General and Solici- 





tor-General.” 3. “ That a memorial to her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, founded on the preceding resolutions be ad»pted, and that a depu- 
tation be appointed to wait upon the Duke of Richmond, Earl Grey 
Lord Stanley, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Feversham, the Archbish. 
op of Canterbury, the bishops of London, Oxford, Exeter, St. David's 
Kipon, and Winchester, to solicit each or any of them to carry the 
prayers of the people to the foot of the throne.” 4. “ That, in order to 
carry the foregoing resolutions into eflect, the factory operatives here as- 
sembled pledge themselves to enter into weekly subscriptions, and that 
they call upon their fellow work-people to render this cause all the 
pecuniary assistance in their power.’ 





Metancuocy Fate oy ax Agronaut.—Considerable anxiety has pre- 
vailed in the vicinity of Cardiff and Swansea, throughaut the week, re. 
garding the fate of an aeronaut named Green (not Mr. Charles Green of 
Vauxhall celebrity), who, it is feared, perished by falling into the sea in 
his ascent in a balloon from Cardiff on Monday last. The balloon wag 
the property of Mr. Wadman of Bristol, who had been announced to 
make the ascent, but through illoess was prevented. Mr. Green under. 
took the trip, and took his departure from terra firma about 6 o'clock in 
the eveuing. Its course on leaving the earth was over the town in the 
direction of Penarth, Mr. Green liberating a parachute with a car attach- 
ed to it as he passed over. The next morning aboat 50’clock the balloon 
was discovered at Wadmure, in Somersetsbire, lying on the ground, about 
three parts filled with gas, and not ut all injured. No one was with it, 
but in the car, a coat, neck-tie, pair of boots, and a pocket handkerchief 
were found. Inquiries have been made along that part of the coast after 
Mr. Green, but not the least intelligence can be elicited of his fate. At 
dusk on Monday evening, the coast guard perceived a balloon crossing 
the Severn from the direction of Cardiff. It was close to the sea when 
discovered, and one party states that he saw it dragging through the sea, 
and suddenly ascend to a greataltitude. This leads to a supposition that 
Mr. Green abandoned the balloon to save himself by swimming, but per- 
ished in the effort.—John Bull, July 15. 





Victims or Fran.—Experimeots have been tried at St. Petersburgh, 
by order of the Emperor, to ascertain whether cholera was infectious. 
Four murderers sentenced to death were, without being told who had heen 
its previous occupants, put on a bed recently occupied by tour cholera 
patients who had died; and uot one of them took the disease. It was 
then announced to the murderers that they were about being placed on 
beds in which four persons had died of malignant cholera, and that if they 
escaped the disease their lives would be spared. But instead of cholera 
beds the murderers were put into beds which had not been occupied by 
diseased persons at all, yet such was the effect of their fears that all 
four died within three days. 





University oF Lonpox.—Her Majesty has granted to this university 
a new charter, which is likely to excite some interest and attention. By 
the new charter the council will be empowered to confer the respective 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Doctor 
of Laws, on any persons who have graduated at Oxford, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, Trinity College, Dublin, or any other university in the kingdom. 
Another point in the new charter is, that the council may institute ex- 
aminations for certificates of proficiency on any subject they may think 
fit connected with the arts or sciences, such as architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, chymistry, botany, geology, and mineralogy, zoology, geography po- 
litical and physical, navigation, and hydrography. The examination for 
certificates of proficiency was one of the original designs of the council, 
which they were prevented from carrying out under the old charter. 





Muniricent Girt To THe University or Oxrorp.—A truly eplendid 
donation of an entomological collection, said to be one of the richest in 
existence, and of a valuable library on the natural and physical sciences, 
has just been made to the un versity by the Rev. W. F. Hope, M.A., of 
Christ Church, with the twofold object of enriching the new museum, 
and of assisting the university in the efforts about to be made for the 
of ore effectual encouragement of scientific studies. The whole collection 
m insects and books is said to be worth £10,000. 


Gutta Percua Tusinc.—A series lof interesting experiments has just 
been concluded at the Birmingham Waterworks, relative to the strength 
of gutta percha tubing, with a view to its applicability for the convey- 
ance of water. The experiments were made, under the direction of 
Mr. H. Rote, engineer, upon tubes three-quarters of an inch diameter 
and one eighth thick, of gutta percha. These were attached to the iron 
main, and subjected for two months toa pressure of 200 feet head of 
water, without being in the slightest degree deteriorated. In order to 
ascertain, if possible, the maximum strength of the tubes, they were con- 

nected with the water company’s hydraulic proofing pump, the regular 

load of which is 250lb. in the square inch. At this point they were un- 

affected, and the pump was worked up to 337 lb., but to the astonishment 

of every one, the tubes still remained perfect. It was then proposed to 

work the pump up to 500, but it was found that the lever of the valve 
would bear no more weight. The utmost power of the hydraulic pump 
could not burst the tubes. The gutta percha being slightly elastic, al- 
lowed the tubes to become a little expanded by the extraordinary pres- 
sure which was applied, but on its withdrawal they resumed their for- 
mer size. 





Tue Sream-suip ‘“ Great Britaix.”’—The directors of the coucern to 
which this Leviathan steam-ship originally belonged are again offering 
her for sale by tender. The former transfer for £20,000 appears there- 
fore to have gone off. The Great Britain now lies perfectly dismantled 
in the docks of Liverpool. 


MarriaGe at THE Cuarer Rorat, St. James’s.—The marriage of a 
subject in the Chapel Royal is an event of rare occurrence, which can 
only take place by ee permission of the Sovereign. This distinc- 
tion has just been conferred upon the noble families‘of Norfolk and Fo- 
ley, which were united on Monday the 16th ult., by the marriage of Lady 
Mary Fitzalan Howard, eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Nor- 
folk, with Lord Foley. The last marriage which took place in this cha- 
pel was that of her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 

Tue “Europa” ano THE “CHartes Bartiett.”—Proceedings have 
been commenced in the Admiralty Court by the owners of the latter ill- 
fated vessel against the Cunard Dongang in the way of claim for the 
loss. The particulars of the fatal collision must be fresh in the recol- 
lection of our readers. 

Curious Statistics.—Paris, in the article of food, is supplied by 601 
bakers, 400 butchers, 1,720 restaurateurs; in drink by 3,182 wine, beer 
and liquor merchants ; dressed by 5.812 tailors and dressmakers. 1,18 
hattera, 3 010 bootmakers ; is “— ¥ in 32,602 lodging house, amused ia 
22 theatres, and for repose has 617,402 bede.——F rom returns made by 
men stationed for that purpose, it appears that on Sundey the 15th alt. 
324,000 persons landed from and embarked in steamers at the piers be- 
tween Chelsea and London Bridge. The number of Emigrants who 
left Liverpool during the first six months of 1849 amounted to 87,443 and 
for the same period in 1848 to 62.680 ——The visiters to Hampton Court 
Palace in 1848 numbered 150,321, against 162,031 in the preceding year: 
while the rising popularity of the Botanic Gardens at Kew is shown by 8 
large increase —in 1847, 64,282; in 1848, 91,708. The state apartments 
of Windsor were visited by 25,970 persons in 1847, and 26,897 last year. 

















Marries or Lota Montes, Countess pr Lanpsretpt.—This extraor- 
dinary lady, whose connexion with late events in Bavaria will be fresh in 
the recollection of our readers, was married on Thursday the 19th ult, to 
George Stafford Heald, Esq., of the 2nd Life Guards. The ceremony 
took place, first, at the French CatholicChapel, in King-street, Portmat- 
square, end afterwards at St. George’s, Hanover-square. Mr. Heald is 
avery young man, not having long completed his majority. He is. we 
believe, related to Mr. Heald, M P. for Stockport, and is possessed of 8 
very large fortune, report says £14,000 per annum. 


Imeus.—On the 7th ult., a shower, resembling blood, fell in several ville- 
ges of Herefordshire, and caused much alarm to the peasantry. A blight 
prevailed for several hours previously, on the fruit and vegetables——Mr. 
Hudson, M. P. from Sunderland, is likely to resign his seat. The won- 
der is that he has not given it up ere this : his conduct is detailed elsewhere 
The accounts of the English crops at the last dates were favorables 
—A bed of oysters, forty miles long by eight or ten wide, was recently 
discovered in the British Channel, about fifty miles South south-west of 
Shoreham. A large fleet of smacks from Colchester and other places are 
dredging the bed. A considerable number of the vessels bring their car- 
goes into Shoreham harbour, whence they are sent to London bv rail. 
The trade of the town is benefited coustionty by the influx of fishing- 
boats. ——Mr. F. O'Connor has declared his intention, soon after a covfer- 











ence which is to be held in Nottingham on the 6th of August, to retire 
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i r. John O'Connell intends to try his success at 
pon whe Nove Ls with the next term.——An enormous wire 
has just been made at Gateshead, for India, apparently to be used 
Fo evonetructing abridge. Itis 34 inches diameter and 500 feet long, and 
it weighs 9) pounds per fathom.—On occasion of M. Jullien’s third 
Concert Monstre at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. the great item in the 
rogramme was the National Anthem, with an obligato of an 18-pounder 
seb at each bar. We recor’ the fact with great reluctance, and shall 
hencetorth consider M. Jullien as a musical ogre. The Théatre de la 
N:tion, the Grand National Opera in Paris, has been closed from the 15th 
of July up to the Ist of September, with the authority of the Minister 
of the Interior. The directors, M.M. Duponebel and Roqueplan, being 
compelled to withdraw the “ Prophéte,” Madame Viardot leaving for Lon- 
don, and M. Roger for Germany, the repértoire did not draw safficient 
receipts to meet the oatlay; they resolved therefure to close until they 
are in a position to re-open with that work, which, in twenty-five perform- 
ances, produced 183,888fr. 95c., being an average of 7355fr. 55c. per night, 
avery large amount considering the state of political affairs, and the influ- 
ence of the cholera in keeping people out of the theatres. On ay 
nights previous to these causes the “ Prophéte” realized upwards o 
10,000!r. Other accounts speak less favourably of the affairs of the estab- 
lishment, and mourn over its closing as an indication of the depressed 
state of Paris’ The National Opera House was kept open through all 
the stormy period fof the first French Revolution. 


OBITUARY. 


. t. Helena, on the 10th of May, Lieut. F. M. Fraser, 
HMB. Contest. ‘ eldest surviving eon of Celonel Fraser, of Castle Fraser, Aber- 
deenshire.—Lately, at Belfast, Major Fenwick, of the 13th Regt.—On the 11th 
ult., at Birmingham, Colonel Richard Edwardes, of the Royal Marines.—On the 
13th ult., in London, Major Verity, late of the 92nd Highlanders.—On the 13th, at 
Kempsey. the Hon. Thomas J. Leslie —On the 24th ultimo, in France, Lieut.- 
Colonel Richard Bunce, Royal Marines.— At No. 4, Regent-terrace, Edinburgh, 
on the 14th ult., Colonel Dugald Campbell, R. A. 


Mr. AnpRew BeLi.—We regret to have to announce the decease of this gen- 
tleman, well known as a teacher of mathematics, and as the author of some mathe- 
matical treatises published by the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh.—Glasgow 

per.——At St. Stephens, N. B., onthe 21et July, Mrs. EvizaseTH Dopp, aged 
one hundred and eleven years. In the death of this aged person. there is a volume 
of history Jost. Living in great retirement, the relict of a forgotten age, few knew 
the stories she could tell of the brave old days. Born on board of a British ship 
of the line in the Bay of Biscay—cradled on the broad Atlantic —her father killed 
fighting the battles of “ George I., she was cast an orphan on the shores of New- 

ork.” Thence carried to St. Augustine, her youth was passed in the South. 
Here she married, and settled on the banks of the Alabama. On the outbreak of 
the war between France, Spain, and England, sne, with other British settlers, 
were made prisoners ard taken to New Orleans. After two years, she was trans- 
ferred to the Spaniards and taken into the castle of Vera Cruz. where she remain- 
ed until its capture by the British in 1761. She was then relieved and taken to 
New York. During the first American war, she fo.lowed her husband through the 

rincipal campaigns; was at many of the hardest fought battles; at Monmouth, 
White Plains, York-town, &c. At the close of the American war, she came with 
the loyalists to this province, in 1784.—S¢. Andrews, N. B. Standard. 


James Pattison, Esq., M. P., FoR THE CITY OF LoNDoN.—Another vacancy 
in the representation of the City has been caused by the decease of James Pat- 
tison, Esq., which eventtook place on the 14th ult., at Molesey Grove, near Hamp- 
ton Court. The honourable member was son of the late Nathaniel M. Pattison, 
Esq., of Congleton, in Cheshire, nephew of James Patiison, Esq., a director of the 
East India Company, and grand-nephew of General Pattison, who served sixty 

ears inthe British Army. The respected gentleman whose death we record was 
himself an eminent merchant, and filled, at one time, the important office of Go- 
verner of the Bank of England. He was first elected for the City in 1835, and 
continued to represent that influential constituency at the period of his decease. 
At the general election of 1841 he suffered a defeat, butin 1843 regained his seat, 
in succession to Alderman Sir Matthew Wood. He was a staunch Liberal, in 
favour of triennial Parliaments, vote by ballot, and church reform. 


Horace Smitu, Esa.— Another bright ornament of literature has passed away. 
Mr. Horace Smith, the able novelist, the wit, and the poet, died at Tunbridge- 
Wells on the 12th ult. 

“He was a man”’ (we quote from an intelligent contemporary) “ of a correct 
taste and the most generous sympathies, a delightful writer both in verse and 
prose, a cheerful and wise companion, and a fast friend. No man had a wider 
range of admirable and genial qualities; and far beyond that private circle of 
whi h he was the great charm and ornament, his loss will be deeply felt. To 
those who had the advantag? of his friendship, it is irreparable.” His health had 

iven way during the last few months, and the end was not unexpected. He was 
in his 70th year; but had preserved to the last his love for the enjoyments of 
youth, and took part in all honest mirth with the simplicity and geiety of a child. 
The disorder of which he died was ossification of the heart. 


Deatu or Mr. RicHarpD PenneratHeR.—The Clonmel Chronicle announces 
the de th of this much-esteemed gentleman, of cholera, at Newtown Anner, the 
hospitable resideuce of Captain Osborne, M.P. for Middlesex. The deceased 
was the eldest son of Baron Pennefather, and was appointed Lieut t Colonel 
of the Tipperary militia by the Earl of Glengall, on the death of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Purefoy. He also filled the important office of Under-Secretary for Ireland 
during the administration of Sir R. Peel, for which he proved himself peculiarly 
adapted from his excellent business habits, the intelligence of his mind, personal 
activity, and courteous address. 


DeatH FRoM CHOLERA.—Captain George Sorell, Royal Engineers, had only 
arrived from the continent a ‘few hours on ‘Tuesday last, the 10th inst., when he 
was seized by an attack of Asiatic cholera, pronounced to be of the most malig- 
nantkind. The first symptoms were perceived between 2 and 3 o'clock, up to 
which hour Captain Sore!l appeared to be in perfect health and spirits, but so ra- 
pid was the progress of the terrible disease, that in spite ef every effort made to 
save him by Drs. Wilson and Latham, at 10 o'clock he had ceased to breathe. 
The unfortunate young officer thus prematurely cut off was only in his 28th year, 
and from his wal and gentlemanly manners and superior intelligence, was held in 
high estimation in the gallant corps to which he belonged. The deep distress in 
to which a death so awfully sudden has plunged his surviving relatives, including 
two brothers in the 8ist Regiment, can easily be imagined.— 7'imes, Ju’y 14. 


At the Cottage, Durham, on the 10th July, Andrew Motz Skene, of Kilmacow, 
Wicklow, —~ breathed his last, in his53d year. After a line of 850 years from 
father to son, the present inheritor, the Ear) of Fife, being son of the last Laird’s 
sister, the deceased was heir-male of Skene of that Ilk, and ot Skene, of Hall- 
yards, N B ; anda lieutenant in the Royal Navy. The deceased was educated 
atthe Royal Naval College, raee the interest of Sir Joseph York, afterwards 
Earl of Hardwick, ana completed his last years of active service in the voyages 
of Sir John Ross, and Sir Edward Parry, in search of a North-Western passage ; 
in which, as will be found in the former navigator s account of his travels, most of 
the drawings are from the pencil of the deceased, whose name was memorialized 
b —s given to Skene Islands in Baffin's Bay; and by Sir Edward Parry to 
Skene Bay in Lancaster Sound. After along period of service as a midshipman, 
gesting promoted on his return from the second North-Western voyage, the de- 
ceased married, and has left a widow, son, and two daughters, inadequately pro- 
vided for, when it is recollected that loyalty in the American rebellion wrested 
from his father and grandfather, Major and Colonel Skene, their tincely estate 
of skenesburough, now Whitehall, and by the Jacobin side of rebellion in 1715, 
their inheritance in North Britain was sacrificed. Thus, the misfortunes of their 


collateral ancestor, Sir William Wallace, h i = 
Bedford Mercury, a ave passed down to hie descendants 


James KENNEY.—This distinguished dramatic author, who has been for more 
than forty years a popular writer of piays, was a native of Ireland. He early in 
life was engaged in an eminent banking-house, but soon relinquished this position 
for literature. His first production, published in 1803, was ‘ Society—a Poem;"’ 
he also brought out other poems, but afterwards devoted himself almost exclusive- 
ly to writing for the stage. Here his success was very great, and of very long 

uration; as an author of farces and melodramas, he had few to surpass him. 
Among his most known productions we may mention “ Raising the Wind,” “ Mat- 
rimony,” “Too many Coohs spoil the Broth,”’ “Ella Rosenberg,”’ “False Alarms,” 
and “Sweetheartsand Wives.’ After a longlife thus employed in the amnsement 
of others, Mr. Kenney shared the too frequent fate of authorship. His circum 
stances did not prosper; and,in some measure to better them, a benefit was got 
tp for him by his friends, which brought crowds to Drury-Lane. But, alas! this 
kindness came too late; the dramatist breathed his last on the 25th ult., the 
be Laas before the benefit. He leaves a widow and family to deplore 

LigvTENANT-GENERAL Joun Henry Lort, who former! he 
a of Stamford in Parliament, was a distinguished officer. of t = ely 

ar. 7 served through nearly the whole of its campaigns, and (with the ex- 
pon ore > Waterloo, a few days before which he had been despatched on other 
= ice A —— almost every battle under Wellington on the Continent of Eu- 
al friend an nt General was a High Tory of the Pitt School, and was a person- 
pode oO os celebrated statesman. General Loft was a total abstainer from 
oxicating drinks. His death has occurred ata very advanced age. 














Court of Trinided Weg agknex. Esq., Puisne Judge, to be Chief Justice of the 

Sorjeent Talfourd, ts 3 - Brown, Esq., Solicitor-General, succeeding Mr. Knox. 
o wey on ’ “* +18 Appointed to the vacant Judgeship. 

ae wir “ate Sieh _ ‘one Geese has been pleased to appoint the Rt. 

versity of Cambridge, in the room of Wien ae iin 
Crown OrFice, July °7.—Membe phon 

ment.—City of London—The 


vs returned to serve in this presen. Parlia- 
of the said city of London, 


Right Honourable’ Sir James D 
‘ uke, Knt., Mayor 
in the room of James Pattison Esq., deceased. m4 
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Aruw. 
War Orpice, Jury 20.—ist Rest of : 
ge ¥ Gough, who ret; Cor and Ad; W Dregs.—Lieut H Morgan to be Capt, by 


iso . 
ks to be Lt, by pur, v Morgan. 3d L. Drags—Cor PCB St Gooenicin S 


by pur, v Roche, pro. 31st of Ft—Major G Staunton tobe Lt-Col, by pur, 
v Spence, who ret; Capt T C Kelly to Maj, by pur, v Staunton; Lt J 8 Gould to 
be Capt, by pur, v Kelly; Ens G W Baldwin to be Lt, by pur, vy Gould. 37th 
Ft—Ens C'S Blois to be Lt, without pur, v Thomas, app Quartermaster of 87th 
Ft; Gent Cadet R W Webb, fromthe RI Mil Coll, tobe Ens,v Blois. 60th Ft 
—Capt J Jones to be Maj, by pur, v Robinson, who ret ; Lt G Rhodes to be Capt, 
by pur, v Jones; Sec Lt R H Robinson to be First Lt, by me v Rhodes. 
Unatracnep.—Lt Ed Roche, from 3d Lt Drags, to be Capt, by pur. 

Orricz or ORDNANCE, JULY 18.—Corps of RI Engineers—First Lieut M Va- 
vasour to be Sec Capt, v Sorell, decd ; Sec Lt CJ Fowler to be First Lt, v Vava- 
sour, July 11. 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, JULY 23.—RI Regt of Artillery—First Lt. W R N 
Taylor to be Sec Capt, v Lyle, retired on half-pay. Sec Lt G FitzHenry L’Es- 
trange to be Firat Lt, v Taylor. ; 4 . 

War-Orrice, JuLY 27.—1st Regt of Ft—Staff Assist-Surg E B Sinclair to be 

Assist-Surg, v Hoskin, who ex. 4th Regt of Ft—Capt H Balguy, from 6th Ft, to 
be Capt, v Bellingham, who ex. 6th Regt of Ft—Capt W Bellingham, from the 
4th Ft,to be Capt, v Balguy, who,ex. 13th Ft—Li G Wade to be Capt, with- 
out pur, v Brvt- Maj Fenwick, decd; Ens E Lynch to be Lr, v Wade; Lt G Fitz. 
Gerald King to be Adjt, v Wade. 26th Ft—Lt F T Lyster, from the 50th Ft, to 
be Lt, v Park, pro. 38th Ft—Capt J M Nairne, from half-pay, Unati, to be Ca pt 
v V F Story, who ex; Lt R C Sinclair to be Capt. by pur, v Nairne, who ret; Ens 
C E Johns to be Lt, by pur, v Sinclair; C Edwards, Gent, to be Ens, by pur,v 
Jobns. 48th Ft—Lt ih Blakeney, from 75th Ft, to be Lt, v Fetherstonhaugh, ap- 
pointed Paymaster of 59th Ft. 53d Ft—Capt T J Castieau, from half-pay Unatt, 
to be Capt, v Brvt-Maj C F Havelock, who ex, receiving the difference; Lt J 
Shiffnerto be Capt, by pur, v Castieau, who ret. 62d Ft—Ens R A Wood tobe 
superseded for having absented himself withoutleave. 69th Ft—Quarter-Mast. 
Serjt M Clinton to be Quarter-M aster, v J Hollis, who ret u half-pay. 75th 
Ft—Lt R C Bamford, from half-pay of 59th Ft, to be Lt, v Blakeney, app to 48th 
Ft. 77th Ft—Capt A Rush, from half pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Brvt Maj W J 
Clerke, who ex, receiving the difference. 86th Ft—Ens E Leet to be Lt, by p, 
v Ellison, who ret; Ens W H Bennett, from the 46th Ft, to be Ens, v Leet.— 
Rl Canadian Rifle Regt—Ens H G A Powell to be Lt, without pur, v Lloyd, 
app to7th Ft. ? : 

Hospitat StaFF.—Assist-Surg W T Hoskin, M. D., frou 1st Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg to the Forces, v Sinclair, who ex. fy 

Brevet.—Capt T J Castieau,of 53rd Ft, to be Majin the Army. 





A Court Martrat.—Civilians are often puzzled to comprehend the 
dealings of military tribunals. A casehas recently occurred in Guernsey, 
that has drawn forth many commeuts from the English press, and has ex- 
cited much sympathy ou behalf of the victim, Capt. G. Douglas, late of 
the 16th Foot. The following letter to the Editor of the Times, pub- 
lished on the 17th ult., gives a consise view of the case. It refers occa- 
sionally to a pamphlet put forth on the subject, by Sholto Douglas, Esq., 
late Capt. 42nd. Royal Highlanders, and is headed with the name of the 
officer cashiered. 


Sir,—An extraordinary case of severity in the treatment of this officer, by the 
finding and sentence of a court-martial, has lately occurred, the circumstances of 
which, as derived from a statement recently para. cannot fail to arrest your 
attention and the earnest sympathy uf the public. Happily, through your columns 
there always lies an appeal in behalf of the wronged and injured. While I ask 
this favour at your hands, deeply interested as I avow myself to be in the crushed 
position of Mr. Douglas, I should feel ashamed of writing in the cause if I did 
not verily think him innocent of the offenceimputed. He is, indeed, an object of 
pity and concern, for his punishment, not for his offence. Thirteen years of dis. 
tinguished and honourab‘e service, amply borne witness to on his day of trial, 
have been closed to Captain Douglas by ignominious dismissal from the army. 

The facts of this astounding case, so far as they can be condensed into the brief 
space of a letter, are simply these :—On the 5th of January last, Captain Douglas, 
with a brother officer, was firing with pigols on the battery at Alderney barracks, 
His target consisted of a potato placed in the centre of a copy of The Times, 
bearing his name and address. He shortly left, and went into the town. A bul- 
lock, belonging to farmer Bisset, was subsequently found dead in the sea, near the 
battery. The owner (erroneously, as it afterwards appeared) conceived that the 
wound in the carcase was made by a ball. 

On the 8th, Captain Douglas and two brother officers met Mr. Bain, surgeon, of 
Alderney, who stated that Captain Douglas was charged with the death of the 
bullock. To this gentleman Captain Douglas at once avowed that he had been 
practising on the battery. He was further told that the constable was at his quar- 
ters, which he found to be the case, in the person of Renier, one of the witnesses 
on the court-martial, on whose evidence alone the first charge was based. 

Captain Douglas thus found himself charged with the death of the bullock. On 
the farmer's complaimt, Judge Gaudion held a civil court onthe 9th. Captain 
Douglas was called and asked if he knew who shot the bullock, and how he ac- 
counted for Z'he T'imes being on the battery. His answer to the first question 
was, that he had no knowleage of the death of the bullock; and his answer to the 
second question was, in substance, that he was not accountable for his papers, as 
they travelled-through the barracks, and even into the town. Judge Gaudion be- 
fore the court-martial, distinctly stated that he did not ask Captain Douglas if he 
had been firing, and gave his reasons for abstaining on legal grounds. Judge 
Gaudion further stated, that when the question did arise on two subsequent occa- 
sions, Captain Douglas frankly and unreservedly informed him that he had been 
firing. The civil court met again on March Ist, declared Captain Douglas free 
from all suspicion of having killed the bullock. and intimated a doubt whether it 
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Pensioners taking the centre, and a com of Royal Sappers and Mi- 
ners posting themselves on the left. The fanks and salients were armed 
with heavy ordnance and manned by artillery. The troo 


ps forming the 

assaulting party consisted of the 17th Regiment, and took their position 
on the left, near the tewn of Chatham, the Royal Marine Artillery and 
on 


Royal Marines taking the centre, and the Royal rr ogy and Miners 
the right. There was also a strong party of the 17th Regiment, placed 
ag a reserve, whilst the columns of attack took up their station; the right 
column in the hollow ground to the east of Cage-lane, at the bottom 
the town; the centre was posted in the Plantation near the burial 
and the ladders and column of attack were ted in the Brook-road, 
whilst the left column took possession of the Plantation, near Globe-lane, 
and the ladders and column of attack in the Gun-wharf. The signal for 
attack being given, a fire was opened by the defenders of the garrison 
upon the assaulting troops as they advanced in three columns; throwing 
out their skirmishers, and extending from the Gun-wharf to the right ex- 
tremity of the lines, they kept up a steady fire ; the main body of the 
troops getting under cover from the batteries when practicable, whilst 
the Sappers advanced quickly alongside of the hill. keeping under cover 
from the fire of the fortress, and descended the ditch by means of ladders. 
They, however, found themselves obstructed by a hedge, and after un- 
successful efforts were obliged to retire. The aes wing of the Royal 
Marines attacked the lofty wall of the Belvidere Battery, but they were 
foiled in their attempt to get a footing on account of its great height. The 
left wing of the Marines descended Fito the ditch, and scaled the oppo- 
site escarp, but were obliged to retire on account of the strong force they 
found posted within side of the works. The 17th Regiment, which de- 
scended the ditch in order to take another point, were also foiled by a 
superior force. The whole of the attacking retreated, leaving 
their ladders behind them, and took up their positions again under cover 
from the severe firing from the garrison. The troops withia the garrison, 
upon the signal given, withdrew to the left of Chatham Lines, apd the 
besiegers returned for their ladders, and the three columns moved off to 
Gillingham to the ground assigned them for the commencement of the 
second o tion. (The above operations, owing to the great height of 
the lines, were distiuctly visible from Rochester and Chatham. T 
ing was excellent, and the ladders were admirably handled and planted 
against the enceinte by the Royal Marines.) The second operation com- 
menced as soon as the troops took their stations; those for the defence of 
the garrison consisted of a squadron of cavalry, two companies of the 
Royal Artillery, one company of the Royal Sappers and Miners, four 
companies of the Karolled Pensioners of the Provisional Battalion. The 
Royal Artillery manned St. Mary’s battery, and the flanks and rideaux 
near the casemates. The Royal Sappers and Miners took up their posi- 
tion in the rear of St. Mary's sallyport with a company of the Rifle Brig- 
ade, and the Provisional Battalion were on the terreplein of the works, 
extending from the casemates to the extreme left of St. Mary’s, whilst 
two companies of Enrolled Pensioners took up their position in the Ter 
race Bastion Front, and two companies on the right of the second parallel, 
forming a reserve to the Provisional Battalion. The attacking force was 
the same as ia the first operation, with an addition of two companies of 
the Royal Artillery, and a small force posted in the island on the north 
side of St. Mary’s Creek. The attacking columns pore posted as fol- 
lows—the 17th Regiment in the lanes near to some windmills, and the 
Royal Marine Artillery with six guns, on the heights near a cottage in 
Gillingham, and a column of Marines in the lanes leading to that cotiage, 
and a column of Royal Sappers and Miners, and two companies of the 
Royal Artillery, were posted in Gillingham-lane, leading into the village 
to capture Gillingham Tower, by the River Medway, were four gun- 
boats manned with sailors and marines of the fleet from Her Majesty’s 
ships Ocean, Wellington, Hogue, aud Stromboli steamship; this part of the 
naval force was under the command of Captain G, Elliott, of Her Majes- 
ty’s ship Ocean. On the concerted signal being given, the gunboats and 
pontoons moved from the back of the island into St. Mary's Creek, where 
a bridge was formed under the protection of the gunboats. The sailors 
and marines were then landed, and commenced en attack on the works 
at Gillingham. The columns of attack then moved off simultaneously 
and took up their positions in echelon on the ground in front of the works, 
the skirmishers being smartly thrown out; the right colamn of Sappers 
in advance, when a sortie was made upon them by a company of Sa pers 
aud Miners aad the Rifles, which threw them into confasion. The firio 
then became general from the artillery and infantry of the garrison, an 
from the guns on the heights. The pursuing skirmisbers of Sappers 
Miners breached the stockade with gunpowder, and having thus obtained 
admission into the garrison turned the flank of the defenders, who retir- 
ed behind the parapets of the parallels, the right wing behind 1 and 3 
batteries, aud the left wing to the second parallel of the right attack. 

A squadron of cavalry made a sortie from the Brompton barrier, and 
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had died of a builet wound at all. In the mean time, a streng article having ap- 
peared in the Guernsey Comet of February 6, the circumstance attracted the at- 
tention of Major-General Bell, the Lieutenant-Governor of the island. By his 
directions the Town-Major of Alderney, Colonel Le Mesurier, (who appears by 
the evidence to have been on hostile terms with Captain Douglas), instituted a 
military court of inquiry. It appears by the instructions for the proceedings of 
this court that part of the object of their inquiry was to ascertain who had been 
firing on the 5th; but it also appears that this object was not communicated to 
Captain Douglas. The court of inquiry sat on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of Feb- 
ruary, and on the last of those days Captain Douglas, having, for the first time, 
been made aware by Captain Cockburn (p. 24) that such was one of the objects, 
immediately volunteered the statement that he had been firing on the day in ques- 
tion, and which statement appears by the evidence to have been made in the most 
frank and straightforward manner. Upon the report of the court of inquiry a 
court-martial was summoned. Captain Douglas was tried on four instances, found 
guilty, sentenced to be cashiered, and that sentence confirmed by the Queen. 

The charges were, in short, these :— 

1. That he told the constable he did not know who had been firing on the 5th. 
2. That he omitted, neglected, and ‘‘refused”’ to tell the civil and military courts 
that he had been firing, though he knew that was part of the inquiry. 3. Thathe 

ave evasive answers as to /'ie Times. 4. That,in a letter to the Town-Major, 
e omitted to state he had been firing. 

Charge 1 depends wholly onthe evidence of a constable, giving his testimony 
in a broken paéois, unsatistactory to the Court itself, and so much so to the Deputy 
Judge-Advocate as to induce hiin to intimate to the president the necessity of an 
interpreter. As a specimen of the extreme looseness of this man’s evidence, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the closing observation in his examination in chief, 

age 4 :—“ That is all the conversation we had, or something of that sort, and I 
eft him.” The second charge is, on the face of the evidence, simply untrue, 
Captain Douglas did not ‘‘refuse”’ to tell the civil court, on the first occasion it 
met, as the Judge himself says he was not asked ; and on the second he did tell 
him when he was asked, as appears by the testimony of the same Judge. Neither 
did Captain Douglas “omit, neglect, or refuse’’ to make such statement to the 
military court. The statement before referred to was made by him while the 
Court itself was actually sitting, and would have been made sooner but for the ob- 
vious reasons mentioned in page 19. Charges 3 and 4 are to the same effect, 
namely, that, having been accused of shooting the bullock, Captain Douglas did 
not volunteer any observations which might create suspicion, by admitting that he 
was firing in the neighbourhood at the time. 

Now, Sir, premising that I have yond pace the minute details, which can be 
gathered from the pamphlet alone, and which would be inadmissible in your 
crowded columns, the above is a plain statement of the facts upou which the son 
of a most distinguished officer, every member of whose family has for generations 
past devoted himself to his country, in one or other of the services, has deen visit- 
ed with an ignominious punishment, with all the contingent griefs consequent oa 
such a disgrace. Not afew who read the particulars of this cruel award will 
agree with me (and I speak from observation), that it would have been far more 
mercifal to an honourable mind could his judges have ordered out a file of men 
and at once deprived him of existence, instead of consigning him toa prolonged 
state of mental suffering, and sentencing him to die daily, When we consider 
the warm and willing testimony in his favour borne by so many officers, and 
amongst others by such men as Sir James M’Gregor, General Sir W. M’Bean, and 
Colonel Cobbe, under whom Captain Douglas had long served, this matter be- 
comes one of vast public interest, and the question arises whether the offence (if 
any there be) is at all commensurate with the penalty inflicted. The army, equal- 
ly with every lover of justice, is interested in asking, do the authorities at the 
Horse Guards blindly adept the decisions of courts martial without inquiry? I 
cannot doubt that they have done so in this case. If injustice has been done, the 
remedy is not yet too late. . 

In concluding these necessarily brief remarks, I would only advert to the fact 
that Captain Douglas appears to have been stopped at every point of his defence, 
in centravention of all rules of military and common law. I will give but one 
specimen. Captain Douglas having based his whole line of conduct on a general 
order emanating from the Sovereign, which will be found in page 45, was desirous 
of bringing the order before the notice of the Court, by the production of a well- 
known and highly esteemed book on military law—Simmons on Courts-Martial ; 
but was prevented by the President, Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens, who appears to 
have made use of these extraordinary words,—‘‘ Oh! no, we will have no law 
books reafhere.’”’ Surely, Sir, this case demands inquiry. 





SHAM SIEGE’AT CHATHAM.—A REHEARSAL. 


On Thursday, the 19th ult., the whole of the troops at this garrison— 
viz., the Royal Artillery, the Royal and East India Sappers and Miners, 
the 17th Regiment, the Royal Marines, the Provisioual Battalion, and the 
Enrolled Pensioners of the district, with the cavalry from Maidstone, as- 
sembled for the purpuse of a grand rehearsal, each man being turnished 
with 30 rounds of blank cartridge. At 12 o’clock the defenders, consist- 
ing of acompany of the Royal Artillery, took up their position on the ex- 





weme right of Chatham Lines, the Previsional Battalion and Enrolled 


attacked the left flank of the 17th Regiment. It formed in a momenta 
square, and effectually resisted the sortie. Theleft wing of the regiment’s 
reserve deployed, came upon the flank of the cavalry, and opened a tre- 
mendous fire upon them. The cavalry retired by the Brompton barrier, 
and took post behind the gorge of the raveline attacked, occasionally ha- 
rassing the besiegers’ troops in the trenches. The 17th Regiment and 
Royal Marines moved on to the banquette and terreplein of the works and 
deployed ; the Provisional Battalion, posted behind the parapet, opened 
a brisk fire on them. Tbe Royal Artillery of the attacking force of the 
right column having crossed the ditch took possession of the defeuders’ 
guns, and used them very effectually against the defenders, who were re- 
treating in several directions; by this time a reinforcement of troops 
crossed the pontoon bridge from the island, and proceeded under cover 
of the seawall, to the right attack. The Pensioners, being placed in front 
of the second parallel, moved into the body of the place, occupying the 
parapet from tke salient of Prince Frederick's bastion to the centre of the 
cartain on its left, opened a steady and destructive fire on the besiegers, 
who in return also kept up a steady firing. The Pensioners having ex- 
pended nearly e!l their ammunition were replaced by the Provisional Bat- 
talion, when the advance of the right wing of the Royal Marines, led by 
a company of Sappers and Miners, moved up the right set of approaches, 
and occupied the right and the third parallel and theadjoining approaches 
from the rear. After a very brisk fire had been kept up on both sides, 
the besiegers, taking possession of the several places occupied by the 
defenders, succeeded in driving them out and taking possession them- 
selves. All was admirably done. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 41, sy J. R. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate|in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 40. 


1. BtoK Kt3 tks B 
2 RtoQR8ch YC Ty eee 
3% QtQRE K moves. 


. QRéch 
4. Q tks P checkmate. 





To Corr&sPponDENTS.—J. R.—Your Problem, above printed, 's certainly neat, but we could © 
wish more originality. The match between the Chess Clune of Londen ent damanion is 
not yeltinished ; we must, therefore, decline to give place to your comments on the play. 

M. R.—We are no admirers of the Double Game of Chess, and do not know much about 
it. You will, however, find the rules for playing it in one of the back numbers of the Amer+ 





can Chess Magazine, which can be doubtless procured of Mr. Martin, the publisher. 
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NFORMATION WANTED—OF HARLAND and ELIZABETH JOHNSON ; they arriv- JENKINS 
I ed in Canada : boutsixteen years ago, and when last beard of were living in Dundas, C. J. H. CHESS. 
W.. Any iaformation regarding them sent to the Albion Office will be thank: 1 ee GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, A NEW WORK ON CHE3S, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. Svo. Just imported by 
. errs my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. June 90 HENAY KERNOT, 653 Broadway, 
: NFORMATION WANTED—OF TH S PANTON; ROBERT, JOHN, asd HENRY a 
I BROWN, and also JOHN DICKENSON and WILLIAM BURRELL, who came to i we ee Se MUSEUM, Chinese er nen, S20 Broadwa 
the United Stutes trom Liacolnshire, England, in the ship Frances, in January, 1831, but Cc. W. JENKINS, ape Ke ily " ey) pee This large and splendid coliection, consisting of uy. 
now supposed tobe ia Camada. Any information from them would be thankfully received wi ox! he. of the full size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in tle 
by Mrs. P. ANDERSON, formerly MARY BROWN, at No. 30 Lewis street, ow York. PORTRAIT PAINTER, ; emmy Lynas ten aes Sidatea bees Suvloyment in which are represented, and 
uly my 106m 85 BLEEKER STREET. Uciting alims + with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters’ Blackemiihe Bhocmakers Don eeet, 20 
band rs, Fortune ‘ ¥ . 
| STATE Of NEW YORK, Secretarv’s Orrice, ALpany, Jucy 14, 1849. ED RGU N fession An qunet bepeptontationel $ Chinsee Sik ee ae ices Penne yao 
PY, THE SHERIFF of the City and Coanty of New York :—Sir—Notice is hereby given Wit FS SOR, Coolie, ke. Pwo complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other ihe 
Moniay oftovenber wes betllowigekcenustetechacite es: SURCHAMING: COMBENON, AND -PURWARSINS MEROM ANT, Priests. A“ Tankn Boat” with its crew, ke. with models of Temples, Steer gece of 
ay 0 0 cers are e ,to wit: : ——- , 
A judge ofthe Cour of Appests in he place efrocborn O. Jewett; ahmantramepeslvristersssind Porcrsia,Marbe, ivory. Sliver and Woot Uplands of 90 Patines wees cee Bik 
re’ary of State, in the place r Morgan; my lL: nas , oiland wate 
i Sonaipaiion, te the place of Waahington 1 arg gan; y li—ly Ee ey! Pobng | — —— 4 phn my gpg read eying, and his Assit 
py nde ~ General eee aabeu iB, este HARPS Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of ty of “wy ship 
A State Seetnow and Surveyor, in the place of Charles B. Stuert; . size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
A Canal Commissioner, in thy place of Nelson J. Beach; and 7 F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave — ay throu mee faye mee processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells, &e, 
An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock; * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. Leeder y aed ore 5” Adaaiatemen te ® greek of Lanterns of the most curicug 
: All whose terms of service will expire onthe last day of December next J. F. BROWNE wouid cali the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the | F/PEine Hosen plow mice is ttance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price, 
: Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of Samnel | very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From | °F oe > oH + he ide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
' Jones, whose term of service willexpire on the last dayof December next; hisfong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instr te | oon the Customs, History, e dc-otChina jan 6—tf 
i Also Senator for the Third Senate District, ia the place of William Hall: of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH —_—em 
& Also’ d Sensor for the Fil Senate Dusrict in the placest Samuel Froet; and.” Seucription sodveh per mal Einsp eepstekeumen tc, igs aenetian| © 8 EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
a Senator for t ate Disirict, in the place of Samuel Frost; an ons can be received per . Harps repaired, strings, &c. ur the Har, ARRANT’ ‘Az 
Also, a Senator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Sumuel Johnson; , by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece 4 ‘AS obtained Phyet , R 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m H ished on Seer at thy Me ios Prof My. aaa eee from an eminent and very distin. 
The following officers a:e also to be elected for said ity and County; stalks @ cine akaitesa dattedl a anette tea this city the following testimonial of itg 
y~ = ofthe Cour: of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulshoeffer ; merits; @ single will no to coavince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
AJ ge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; LIVERPOOL AND LONDON TesTiMoNIAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
em oO iy; “ 4 
A Bherift inthe place of John. V. Westervelt; FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. sented mee, and ams happy to bear my temiisony ine faveens ne ae Tee pe i 
A City and County Clerk, " a4 — — Conner; and CAPIT 3 “it has long been a desideratum with the probesion to obtain a cathartic at once mild I 
A Coroner, im the piace of Wiiliam 135 AL $10,000,000. leasant, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarraats Eff 4 
{ik whose tormp of service will expiroen ine lant day of Decembernest. uot on Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. eltzer Aperient.’ : pares = 
C also on o - ‘4 —— 
eee ore nabltobing Free Schools throng hous the Gate,” pusced March 26, 1969. (TMS COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to in. in those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
Tounmpenaetill LFRED PELL, usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in EST. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. | my hands has proved indeed valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
The Live 1 and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and | yeur Apertent | to children, they ete read token ag y 7 uenty Seg administered ———— 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— Ww the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm ciimates, it will prove a medicine Ofeesek 
: The above is published pu-suant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the require” aeowiarerm muna « So. value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which jt 
; ments ofthe S.utute in such case made and provided. JAMES G KING & SONS f° is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. june 16—Sm JOHN J. PALMER. ened port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER. M. b. 
Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week : New York, March 1st, 1848 No, 68 Warren street, N. Y, ls 
until the election, aud then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be ToM James T t, - 
| laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statute, Vol. I, LIFE ASSURANCE. > ° Ferran 
| Chap. 6, Litle3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 2 Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
' NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI®TY, wre ppchian yoyo ee “re of desig N. ¥. mm 
= Aiso for sale at roadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 > 
ROMAN LIBERTY: A HISTORY, ee way 0 William st. Reece & Brother, No.31 East-Baltimore at, Baltimore Pred. Brows, 
WITH A VIEW OF THELIBERTY OF OTHER ANCIENT NATIONS. - Ny ret pg my tg ny Pe 
BY SAMUEL ELLIOTT ESQ. CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. States. ’ rene re ee ey eegpeept yy 
' Mustrated with Tastee Ragravings, executed in the finest style at Rome. 2 Vols. 8v0. cloth, ageeey £8 G SORES) OS Ps SN ee ae PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. _ 
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